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PREFACE. 




HE anecdote of James the Second's boy- 
hood, upon which this little story is 
founded, is probably well known to 
every young reader of English history, but we 
are not aware that it has ever yet been made 
use of in fiction. With regard to the principal 
facts relating to the Duke of York's escape from 
St James's Palace, we have followed the account 
of Clarendon and that given in the Stuart papers. 
The time when Lady Carlisle had the care of the 
Princess Elizabeth's education, we have ventured 
to anticipate by about a year. According to 
Whitelock, it was not until after the Duke of 
York's flight that his young brother and sister 
were placed under the Countess's tuition. 

M. and C. Lee. 
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ROSAMOND FANE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PIECE OF NEWS. 

' Proudly his red roan charger trod. . . . 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 
And had in many a battle been.' 
f Marmion. 
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[HE crimson glow of sunset was reflected 
on the windows of an old Hampshire 
manor-house, and deep shadows were fall- 
ing across the lawn. Four o'clock had but 
just been announced in loud hoarse tones, proceeding 
from the quaint old clock-tower which adorned one 
side of the house ; and yet the short November day 
was already drawing to a close. The house was 
approached by a long avenue of lime trees, the 
yellow leaves of which were falling fast beneath the 
frosty wind that rustled among the branches. Walk- 
ing up the avenue were two of the children of the 
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2 Rosamond Fane. 

house, a boy of about fourteen years old, and a 
pretty girl who seemed a year or two younger. 
They were advancing at a brisk pace, — almost too 
brisk, it seemed, for the girl, for she would pause 
every now and then, breathless from battling with 
the wind, and try to push back under her hood the 
thick brown curls that were blowing in wild disorder 
over her face. 

'You are not going in yet, Rosamond?' said the 
boy, as they reached the garden gate. 'Just one 
turn more to the end of the avenue and back/ 

' Oh ! really, Maurice, we have been out so long 
already, that my aunt will wonder what has become 
of us/ 

' Oh no, she will not mind. Come, Rosamond, I 
always respect you as the only woman in the house 
who is never tired/ 

And Rosamond smiled, and yielded, partly be- 
cause she did not wish to lose Maurice's respect, 
and partly, perhaps, because, like many another 
young lady of thirteen, she was not ill-pleased at 
being called 'a woman/ At all events, Maurice 
gained his point, as he generally did with Rosa- 
mond, and the two continued their walk. She was 
the only companion the lad had of his own age, and 
he could not afford to lose her ; so, though they 
never entered into a discussion without presently 
disagreeing on some important point, they had con- 
tinued fast friends ever since Rosamond's arrival at 
her uncle's house ; and the temporary discord occa- 
sioned by a hot argument never disturbed their 
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friendship longer than for half an hour at the farthest 
It would seem as if they could scarcely avoid an 
occasional quarrel, so opposed in almost every 
respect were their thoughts, opinions, and associa- 
tions. Rosamond's father had fallen, among many 
others, on King Charles's side at the battle of 
Naseby, and her only brother was now with Queen 
Henrietta in France ; while her uncle, Colonel 
Carewe, was one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Parliament, and the personal friend of General 
Cromwell ; and Maurice was already looking forward 
to the time when he should be old enough to join 
his father's regiment, and become one of that body 
of soldiers who were beginning to be acknowledged 
on all sides as the finest that England had ever 
possessed. To-day the great topic of interest at 
Hazlitt Cross was the king's escape from Hampton 
Court, the news of which had reached the quiet little 
Hampshire village that morning, where it created 
no little excitement, especially as the king was 
reported to be in hiding somewhere within the 
county itself, though as to the exact place of his 
retreat, opinions were many and various. 

'You see, Rosamond,' Maurice said, in a half 
apologetic tone, as they began to retrace their steps, 
''tis very well for you girls indoors, I daresay. 
You have your needlework, and music, and all that 
sort of thing ; but 'tis weary work for me with only 
women to speak to, and nothing to do. One can't 
be always in a humour to read. Besides, I know all 
our books by heart; at least all the ones worth 
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reading. How I envy Henry ! That is, I should, if 
he were not on the wrong side/ 

' Ah ! but, Maurice, what would you do if you 
were taken prisoner, as Henry was, after Naseby ; 
you who are so restless and fidgety when you have 
been an hour indoors ?' 

'I don't know — go mad, I think, if I could not 
make my escape. But, at all events, I should try. 
Planning an escape would, at least, be some amuse- 
ment, even if one's schemes failed. Now, there is 
the Duke of York : I often wonder how he can 
stay so contentedly a prisoner in Sion House, 
when — ' 

' But, Maurice/ interrupted Rosamond, ' how can 
you know that he is contented ? ' 

' Oh ! of course if he was not, he would have 
found some means of getting away before this. 
Besides, he is a prisoner by his own fault. How 
could he, when he was at liberty, deliberately give 
himself up to his enemies ? ' 

' I daresay/ suggested Rosamond, eager to defend 
any one of the royal family, 'it was because he 
wished so much to see his sister again, and the little 
Duke of Gloucester/ 

Maurice, however, appeared to consider this by no 
means a sufficient reason for such a sacrifice ; for his 
only reply was a somewhat incredulous whistle. 

' Perhaps/ Rosamond continued, ' now that the 
king has made his escape, Prince James may follow 
his example/ 

' Ah ! but that may not be so easy now. I dare- 
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say he may be more closely guarded. But, Rosa- 
mond, who can those horsemen be ? I do believe 
they are going to turn down the avenue/ 

' Oh ! Maurice, Maurice ! suppose it should be the 
king ! 9 

' The king ! Nonsense ; he knows better than 
to come here. But, oh ! — why, surely, yes, it is my 
father!' and Maurice dashed off at headlong speed, 
and met the new-comers ere they had proceeded 
half way down the avenue, while Rosamond ad- 
vanced with a quickened, but still a more sober 
pace, to join her uncle. Maurice, with his arm on 
the horse's neck, and his bright face turned towards 
his father's, was in the full tide of inquiry and ex- 
planation, as she came up with the party. 

' Oh ! uncle/ cried Rosamond, when the first 
greetings were over, ' I suppose you know the news 
— that the king has escaped from Hampton Court!' 

' Ay, little niece,' returned he, while a smile 
lighted up his grave eyes, as he watched her eager 
face ; ' but do you know that he is now lodged in 
Carisbrook Castle, under the care and guardianship 
of Colonel Hammond ? ' 

Rosamond's face fell so visibly that Maurice 
could not suppress a mischievous smile at her 
evident discomfiture, as his eyes met hers ; but he 
was too anxious for more particulars from his father 
to indulge in any satirical remarks on her disap- 
pointment, as he would otherwise have done. Poor 
Rosamond ! Her uncle's words had completely put 
an end to all the brilliant hopes for the future which 
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the morning's news had awakened in her mind. To 
her the king's escape was little less than the king's 
restoration. Her quick fancy had already pictured 
a tremendous battle, in which the Royalists were 
to be completely successful, and the Parliamentary 
army routed beyond all hope of recovery. Then, 
of course, King Charles would again be seated on 
his throne ; his faithful Cavaliers would come back 
to their own lands and houses ; and (what was, in 
Rosamond's eyes, by far the most important object 
to be attained by these happy events) Henry, her 
only brother, whom she cared for more than for any 
one else in the world, would be able to return from 
France, and bring back his little sister to the old 
home in the North of England, from which she had 
been expelled after the battle of Naseby, where her 
father lost his life. Could this come to pass, Rosa- 
mond thought, there could be no possible doubt 
about ' living happily ever after,' like the hero and 
heroine in a fairy tale. Tears of disappointment 
sprang to her eyes, as her bright castle in the air 
tumbled down as quickly as it had been built. 

Colonel Carewe saw them, and stroked her brown 
curls caressingly. ' Nay, do not distress yourself 
so much, sweetheart/ he said kindly. ' See ! I have 
something here for your comfort ; ' and he drew 
from his" saddle-bag a sealed packet, the sight of 
which made Rosamond start and flush with expec- 
tation. 

' From Henry ! Oh ! uncle, you have not seen 
him ? ' 
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' Yes, indeed I have/ he replied, putting the letter 
into her eager hands. ' I met him one night when 
I was leaving Sion House. He had found out that 
I was supping with Lord Northumberland, and was 
watching for me. He asked most anxiously after 
your welfare, Rosamond, and actually had the bold- 
ness to beg of me to carry you this packet. A 
modest request, truly ! It scarce befits me, as I 
told him, to become a bearer of messages between 
two such hot young malignants as my nephew 
and niece/ 

' Dear uncle, I thank you so very much/ 

The Colonel tapped his niece good-humouredly 
under the chin, and continued — 

' Ah ! child, that brother of yours is somewhat 
over-bold, I fear. Imagine my surprise at recog- 
nising him, thinking, as I did, that he was safely 
out of the way in France. What his business here 
may be I know not. God grant that he may not 
get himself into trouble/ 

Maurice sighed, not altogether, it is to be feared, 
from apprehension for his cousin's safety, but, on 
the contrary, from a feeling of intense envy of one 
whose position admitted of his ' getting into trouble/ 
The idea of real danger was, beyond all things, 
attractive to Maurice Carewe ; which, considering 
that he was only fourteen, and had never been in 
the way of bullet or cold steel, was not unnatural. 
But Rosamond's sigh was for a very different reason. 
The suggested possibility of Henry's getting into 
trouble was a very serious matter to her. 
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'Then Henry told you nothing of his business, 
sir V she asked anxiously. ' Oh, uncle/ she added, 
in a tone of eager excitement, * can it be possible 
that he has had anything to do with — ' 

The Colonel's face clouded. ' The king's escape, 
you would say. I confess I have thought of that 
myself. The news came the day after I met your 
brother. Had I suspected that night — But do not 
look so fearful/ he continued, softening the grave, 
almost stern tone of voice in which he had spoken. 
' At all events, his name is not mixed up with this 
matter. In truth, I think that, had Master Henry 
been privy to it, the king had not now been in Caris- 
brook Castle/ 

Rosamond looked gratefully at her uncle. A word 
in praise of Henry would always gain her heart ; and 
she had quite enough perception of character to see 
that such a word, coming from Colonel Carewe, was 
doubly valuable. Her face brightened up again won- 
derfully ; and as they approached the house, she 
bounded off to enjoy her letter in private, just as 
Mrs. Carewe and her two little daughters, Rachel 
and Alice, appeared at the hall door to meet the 
party. 

Henry's letter to Rosamond was long, interesting, 
and thoroughly satisfactory ; and, as she sat curled 
up in the broad, low window-seat of her own room, 
with her cheek resting on her hand, and her eyes 
fixed on the sheet before her, she thought to herself 
for a moment that it was almost worth while to be 
separated from her brother in order to get such de- 
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lightful letters from him. But she changed her mind 
long before she arrived at the end of the lengthy 
epistle. There were so many things she wanted to 
ask Henry about, so many kind questions of his 
that she longed to answer, so many details she 
wanted to hear of subjects upon which he had only 
lightly touched, that Rosamond, when she at last 
raised her eyes from their intent gaze with a sigh, 
felt as if she had never wished to see Henry so much 
since she had parted with him two years before. 
One or two expressions in the letter particularly 
disturbed her ; for they showed that her brother did 
not feel for the Carewes that hearty love and admi- 
ration which Rosamond considered they deserved, 
and which she herself had given them long ago. 
That he trusted Colonel Carewe to the utmost, she 
was quite certain, or he never would have allowed 
his orphan sister to be taken to her uncle's home, 
while he followed in the steps of so many of his own 
party, and joined the queen abroad. But Rosamond 
was not satisfied with this. She wanted him to feel 
the same affection for her daily companions and 
friends as she did herself. She did not like the 
half-satirical tone he invariably used when writing 
of them ; and she thought that, if she could only 
see her brother for a few, a very few minutes, she 
could make him understand how mistaken were 
some of his impressions, and how far from the truth 
some of his assertions in regard to the Roundheads, 
or, at least, such Roundheads as were represented 
by her uncle and his family. 
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Rosamond lost herself in a dream of the delights 
of the time when talks with Henry were daily 
luxuries ; when she was the centre of his thoughts 
and of her father's. What a long while ago it 
seemed ! And as her recollections became more dis- 
tinct and vivid, so they grew sadder and sadder, 
until the sweet childish face changed and settled 
into an expression of gravity and stedfastness quite 
unusual to it. Rosamond's remembrances of her 
mother's death were but dim and shadowy. That 
had taken place before she was old enough to feel 
deep and lasting sorrow ; but when the poor child, 
left with her old nurse in the lonely country house, 
watched day after day for news, until the tidings 
came of her father's death and Henry's imprisonment, 
then, for the first time in her life, she knew what it 
was to be really unhappy. Rosamond thought she 
never should forget the wretchedness of that time. 
Then came a day when the old house was filled 
with troopers, and she was told that the house which 
had belonged to the Fanes for so many generations 
was theirs no longer. How Nurse Bridget had cried, 
and clasped her young mistress in her arms, saying, 
as a sort of comfort, that Master Henry would 
never have the humiliation of seeing strangers in his 
father's house, for the poor dear young gentleman 
would lose his head to a surety, — it would be lucky 
if Mistress Rosamond and herself did not meet with 
the same fate ! Happily, however, these melancholy 
prophecies were not fulfilled ; for one day Colonel 
Carewe arrived to take his little niece under his 
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own protection, and put an end to her fears on her 
brother's account. Rosamond's eyes filled with tears 
as she leaned back in the window-seat and thought 
of her last meeting with Henry, released through 
his uncle's influence. It was a hard lot for one still 
scarcely more than a boy, and deprived of house 
and lands, to be left with a young girl, looking to 
him alone for the home, maintenance, and education, 
which he had absolutely no means of providing for 
her. Henry had at first resolved to carry his little 
sister with him to France, and ask for her such pro- 
tection as Queen Henrietta Maria might be able to 
give. But this plan was so vehemently opposed by 
Colonel Carewe, who dwelt earnestly on the disad- 
vantages of such a life for Rosamond, that his nephew 
was at length convinced. 'Believe me, Harry/ he 
concluded, ' 'tis no fit place for her. Think what 
your father would have said : he would never have 
consented to see his daughter made a Frenchwoman 
and a Papist. No, no ; little Rosamond will be much 
safer and happier in her uncle's house, than at the 
French court. There'll be her aunt to look after 
her, and her cousins to play with. She shall be well 
cared for, Hal, if you'll trust her to us fill happier 
times.' And Henry accepted the kind offer with 
gratitude, though it sorely hurt his pride to think 
that his sister should be dependent on anybody but 
himself, much more upon a Roundhead. But he felt 
the truth of his uncle's words, and could not but 
own that it was less bitter to be indebted to the 
charity of his own mother's brother, than to that of 
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strangers. So, first lifting up Rosamond for a kiss, 
and saying, ' Don't forget me, Rose ; keep up your 
loyalty little one, and we shall meet again some 
day/ Henry Fane went his way. As for Rosa- 
mond, she was firmly persuaded, when she clung 
sobbing round her brother's neck, that she could 
never, never be happy again. But her spirits were 
far too bright and buoyant to droop for any length 
of time. Very soon she began to look forward 
hopefully to Henry's return ; and, in the meantime, 
found it possible to enjoy life very much at Hazlitt 
Cross. Her aunt was always kind ; she and her 
cousins were excellent friends ; and Colonel Carewe, 
when he was at home, treated her with as much 
affection, and perhaps even more tenderness, than 
he showed towards his own children. 

' Rosamond ! Rosamond ! ' cried her Cousin Alice's 
small clear voice at the door, while her soft little 
fingers tried in vain to execute some loud raps on 
the solid oak ; ' do come down stairs. My father 
has news for us, and he will not tell it till we are 
all together at supper ; so come at once, for I do 
so want to know what it is/ 

Rosamond started up, brushed off the tears that 
were standing on her eyelashes, put away her letter 
and her troubles together, and opened the door to 
her cousin, showing a face which was almost as 
bright and eager as Alice's own, and which had quite 
recovered its usual happy open expression by the time 
the two had run down the broad oaken staircase, 
crossed the hall, and entered the room where all the 
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rest of the family were assembled. Mrs. Carewe 
smiled as Rosamond came in, and asked her if 
Henry was well ; and then, after a rather long grace 
had been said, they all sat down to supper; and 
presently little Alice's curiosity was set at rest, and 
the news was told. The Earl of Northumberland, 
who was a cousin of Mrs. Carewe's, and an old and 
warm friend of her husband's, had proposed to the 
Colonel that he should undertake the command of 
the guard which was about to be placed over the 
Palace of St. James's, where the Duke of York, his 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, and his little brother 
Henry, were again to be lodged. They had lately 
been staying at Sion House, their kind guardian's 
own home, in order that he might take them some- 
times to see their father at Hampton Court. But 
now that the king was at Carisbrook, where it 
seemed most likely that he would remain im- 
prisoned for some time, the Earl had decided on 
removing the children to St. James's Palace ; and he 
had offered the post of commander of the palace 
guard to Colonel Carewe, partly because he wanted 
Mrs. Carewe to help in the superintendence of the 
household of his young guests, during the absence of 
the Countess of Northumberland, who would remain 
at Sion House, with her daughters, during the winter. 
The Earl himself too, though intending to be as 
much as possible under the same roof with his 
young wards, had other duties to call him occa- 
sionally away from St James's, and felt that, at 
such times, he could leave his important charge, in 
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perfect confidence, to the care of such trustworthy 
guardians as Colonel and Mrs. Carewe ; while, by 
their residence in the palace, he secured to the 
lonely little princess and her brothers, companions 
and playmates in the children of his friend. 

All this Colonel Carewe explained to his wife, 
while the children listened in eager silence ; Maurice 
and Rosamond exchanging a look of surprise and 
interest when they heard how soon they were to 
become acquainted with the subjects of their most 
frequent speculation. 

' I saw the Lady Elizabeth the last time I was at 
Sion House,' said the Colonel, in reply to a question 
from his wife regarding the little princess. * She is a 
pretty child enough ; but sad and grave beyond her 
years/ 

* Poor child ! poor child ! little wonder if she 
is/ said warm-hearted Mrs. Carewe ; ' away from 
father and mother, and friends and home. I 
cannot think how Queen Henrietta could have 
left her children behind her, while she put herself 
in safety in her own country. I could not have 
done it/ continued the lady, her cheek flushing a 
little, and her face becoming grave with disapproval 
of what she considered as more indefensible than 
any part of the much-canvassed conduct of the 
queen. 

'Indeed, madam, she could not help it/ cried 
Rosamond indignantly, prepared to do battle for the 
royal cause, of which, in this household, she was the 
only champion. ' Surely it was not her fault that 
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her children were taken away from her. Oh ! I am 
so glad that we are to know them I I would do any- 
thing in the world to help them/ And she glanced 
half timidly and half defiantly at her uncle, not 
quite knowing what effect might be produced on his 
mind by her vehemence. 

But Colonel Carewe only smiled, as he generally 
did, at his little niece's outbursts of loyalty ; and 
Rosamond, it must be confessed, felt a little bit dis- 
appointed ; for, like most people, she would rather 
have been rebuked than slighted, and would infinitely 
have preferred grave looks, or even angry words, to 
hearing her opinions laughed at, as mere childish 
romance. She treasured them in silence, however, 
with all the more persistency, perhaps, that nobody 
sympathized with them ; and her plans and dreams 
grew all the more magnificent, from the fact that she 
confided them to no one who was likely to turn 
them into ridicule, by showing the great improba- 
bility of their ever being realized. 




CHAPTER II. 

ST. JAMES'S. 

' With a new fashion when Christmas is drawing on, 
On a new journey to London, straight we must all be gone, 
And leave none to keep house, but our new porter John.' 

Old and Young Courtier. 




EARLY a week after the events related in 
our last chapter, at about four o'clock on 
a chilly, foggy afternoon, a heavily laden 
travelling coach, accompanied by several 
horsemen, rolled up to the old gatehouse of St. 
James's Palace. It was a clumsy, lumbering vehicle 
enough, certainly ; but so roomy withal, that the six 
inmates were by no means as closely packed as 
might be imagined. Indeed they could easily have 
made room for two additional passengers. The 
party inside the coach consisted of Mistress Carewe, 
her two little girls, her niece, Rosamond Fane, and 
two women-servants. Colonel Carewe and Maurice 
were among the riders, and therefore, in Rosamond's 
eyes, much to be envied. The journey had been 
very long and tedious ; for, in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, an expedition from Hampshire to London was 
a matter of days, not hours ; and the travellers were 
weary and exhausted in no small degree. Mistress 
Carewe, it is true, kept the look of careless good- 
humour, that was rarely absent from her pleasant, 
and still very pretty face ; but then she had a way 
of beguiling the time by forgetting her fatigue in an 
occasional little doze, a feat which the rest of the 
party somehow could not manage to accomplish. 
Old Nurse Bridget, perhaps, might not have objected 
to follow her lady's example, had not the respect 
which she considered due to the presence of her 
mistress forbade her giving way to her inclinations. 
Rosamond sat patiently between Nurse Bridget and 
Susannah, her aunt's waiting-woman, having good- 
humouredly yielded her place by Mistress Carewe's 
side to the restless little sprite, Alice, who, like 
most ypung children, had not added much to the 
comfort of her companions during the journey. Now 
kneeling upon one of the low stools, that in those 
days were often to be seen affixed to the coach doors, 
she would amuse herself for a time by looking out of 
window ; then, fancying that the view on the oppo- 
site side must be more interesting, she would sud- 
denly plunge across the coach, thereby trampling 
recklessly upon the feet of her hapless neighbours. 
Sometimes, fretful with weariness, and almost in 
tears, nothing would pacify her but one of nurse's 
numerous stock of fairy tales. 

When first they had entered the great city, how- 
ever, fatigue had for a time given way to excitement. 

B 
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The streets, with houses whose upper stories often 
projected so far that scarcely a glimpse of sky could 
be seen by those below ; the shops, with (in many 
cases) sign-boards over the doors, such as are now 
only to be seen on public-houses, and with goods, 
not displayed in tempting array behind plate-glass 
windows, but exposed on stalls to the open air ; 
guarded, however, effectually by stout prentice lads, 
who, while with persuasive accents they pressed their 
wares on the passers-by, did not fail to keep a sharp 
eye upon any doubtful-looking character who seemed 
likely to lay violent hands on their master's property ; 
all these sights were, in the eyes of the country chil- 
dren, most wonderful and interesting. But to Mrs. 
Carewe, who had known London during the early 
days of poor King Charles's reign, when the beauti- 
ful young queen was in all her glory, and the court 
gay and splendid, as it never had been in the time 
of his predecessor, — to her the change brought by 
the civil war was apparent enough. There seemed, 
in spite of the noise and bustle, a sort of gloomy 
languor and depression over the city, which made it 
very different from the London of her remembrance. 
' Ah !' she exclaimed, throwing herself back with an 
almost pettish gesture, while the children uttered re- 
peated exclamations of surprise and delight ; ' you 
should have been here twenty years ago, when I was 
a young girl ! These streets were bright then as so 
many flower-gardens, filled with gay gallants and 
ladies dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. But 
now, nought is to be seen save cropped heads, and 
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sad-coloured garments, and faces still sadder. Oh ! 
Rose, what shall we do if your uncle should ever 
take it into his head to make us dress like yonder 
stiff, sour-faced dame in the plaited cap and black 
hood ?' Rosamond tried in vain to picture to her- 
self Mistress Carcwc in the costume of the 'sour- 
faced dame.' The very idea threw her into a fit of 
laughter, in which she was joined by all except 
Susannah, who, being a demure damsel, brought 
up in principles of rigid Puritanism, felt somewhat 
aggrieved at her mistress's speech. 

'I do not think we need be afraid, Madame/ 
Rosamond remarked at length. ' My uncle said the 
other day that he had graver matters to care for 
now than the fashion of women's dress, or of men's 
either/ 

' Ah ! well, I hope so, child. I confess, though 
we are for the Parliament, I have no great love for 
these Puritans. See ! the whole city looks as if it 
were in mourning — and, indeed, well it may be ! 
These are sorrowful times ! Ah — h — h ! ' and Mrs. 
Carewe closed her eyes, probably to shut out the 
obnoxious sad-coloured garments that so offended 
her sight, and forgot to open them again, till her 
husband's voice at the coach-window announced 
that St. James's Palace was reached at last. 

Then came a chorus of voices from within the 
carriage. ' This St. James's ! ' ' Oh I can this ugly 
dingy place really be a palace ? ' Little Alice, 
indeed, looked almost ready to cry ; for her head 
was filled with magnificent, though somewhat vague 
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visions of gold and silver and precious stones, of 
which costly materials the fairy palaces in Nurse 
Bridget's tales were wont to be built ; and, after 
such expectations as these, the prosaic reality of 
plain dusky brick walls was, it must be allowed, 
rather disappointing. 

But Colonel Carewe only laughed at their mortifi- 
cation, telling them to keep their opinions till they 
had seen the inside ; and their exclamations of dis- 
appointment were checked by the appearance of the 
Earl of Northumberland, who was waiting to re- 
ceive the travellers. He was a grave, dignified, 
rather stern-looking man, very stately and . formal 
in manner. Nevertheless he greeted the new- 
comers with great cordiality, thanking his kins- 
woman, Mistress Carewe, in his stiffly courteous 
way, for coming, as he said, to assist him in 'the 
important charge entrusted to him by the Parlia- 
ment/ Then, after a few kind words to the young 
people, he led the way himself to the rooms set apart 
for Colonel Carewe and his family. The children 
followed at a little distance, looking about with 
great curiosity, and occasionally exchanging a re- 
mark in a low tone of voice. St. James's was less 
disappointing within than without, they agreed ; 
still, it did not quite come up to their ideas of what 
a palace ought to be. 

' Things never are so pleasant as one thinks they 
will be/ Rachel observed ; but was somewhat sharply 
silenced by Maurice, who always felt irritated by 
what he called * Rachel's sage reflections.' 
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When they reached their own apartments, the 
Earl took his leave, after introducing them to his 
sister, the Countess of Carlisle, whom Rosamond re- 
membered having heard her father speak of as one of 
the fairest of the ladies who graced the court of King 
Charles. But that was in a time long gone by. 
King Charles's court was a thing of the past ; and 
the Countess of Carlisle, at forty-eight, did not at 
all accord with Rosamond's preconceived ideas of 
the matchless beauty whose praises had been the 
theme of poets and gallants in the days when Ed- 
mund Fane was a courtier. Rosamond was most 
unreasonably disappointed, and, in spite of the 
Countess's soft eyes and sweet smile, did not feel 
favourably disposed towards her, especially when 
she heard her saying to Mrs. Carewe, that, as they 
must all be wearied with their long journey, per- 
haps the introduction of the children to their new 
companions had better be delayed until the next 
day. 

The three girls listened anxiously for Mrs. 
Carewe's reply ; but she acquiesced at once in Lady 
Carlisle's proposal, saying, with a smile, that in 
truth she felt as much fatigued as any of the 
children, and thought that the whole party looked 
fit for nothing but to go to bed. 

Here was a disappointment ! 

Both Alice's and Rachel's faces lengthened con- 
siderably, and Alice, between weariness and vexa- 
tion, began a little murmured sobbing, which Rosa- 
mond was vainly endeavouring to soothe, or at 
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least to suppress, when her uncle entered the room, 
and catching the sound of the sobs, said, somewhat 
sternly, 'What ! crying already, Alice ? Have done, 
foolish child ; what is there to weep for ? ' But 
seeing the disconsolate, tearful face which his 
usually lighthearted little daughter raised to him, 
his voice softened, and, stooping down, he lifted her 
in his arms, saying, ' Poor little heart ! thou art tired 
to death, I can see. We will go and ask nurse for 
some supper, and she shall put thee to bed. There- 
will be no more' tears in the morning I warrant.' 

Lady Carlisle, thinking perhaps that others be- 
sides Alice might be in need of rest and refresh- 
ment, stayed not much longer than to bid good 
night to the travellers, promising to visit them again 
the next morning, and introduce them to her pupils, 
the little Lady Elizabeth and her brothers. 




CHAPTER III. 



r,> 



THE KINGS CHILDREN. 



' Prospcro. — How now ? moody ? 
What is't thou canst demand ? 
'Ariel— My liberty.' 

The Tempest. 




REAKFAST was over, and the young 
people were amusing themselves with 
watching — not the busy scene in Pall 
Mall, which, at the present day, may be 
looked upon from the very windows at which they 
were standing, but still a somewhat different pros- 
pect from the range of green downs, dotted over 
with sheep, and broken by an occasional chalk-pit, 
to be seen from those of the old house in Hamp- 
shire. 

' Do you know, Rosamond/ said Maurice, who, in 
spite of the previous day's journey, had risen at an 
unconscionable hour, and had already been exploring 
the gardens and park ; ' do you know, Rose, I have 
seen them V There was no need to explain who they 
might be. 
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' Seen them ! Oh ! have you indeed, Maurice ? ' 
cried all three girls at once. ' When ? and where ? 
and what were they like ? ' 

' I was not near enough to see what they were 
like. It was when I was in the gardens this morn- 
ing. I saw two figures standing at a window, — a boy 
and a girl, — and presently came a little boy with a 
dog in his arms. You know I could not look very 
long, for fear they should think I was staring at 
them/ 

* And were the bars very thick, Maurice ? ' asked 
little Alice in a tone of awe. 

'Bars!' repeated Maurice, looking puzzled for a 
moment, and then bursting into a fit of laughter, 
which rather disconcerted his little sister. 'Why, 
Alice, surely you did not expect them to be in a 
dungeon ? ' 

' You said they were prisoners/ said Alice, pouting. 

'State prisoners, Alice/ explained Rachel, with 
the air of elder sisterhood, which she would some- 
times venture to assume even towards Maurice 
himself. 

' Then where do they live ? ' Alice asked appeal- 
ingly. 

' In rooms as good, nay better than these, little 
woman ! ' said Colonel Carewe, who, though busy at 
his writing-table, had nevertheless been listening 
with some amusement to the conversation. 

' Not even bars to the windows ! ' and Alice sighed. 
Prisons not always dungeons ! and palaces not built 
of solid gold! She began to think that Rachel 
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must be right, and that things never are so delightful 
as one expects them to be. Not that she was sorry 
to find that the little princess and her brothers were 
less harshly treated than she had fancied ; but at 
Alice's age there is a romantic charm about ima- 
ginary bolts and bars and chains ; and the idea 
of seeing ' a real dungeon ' was indescribably fasci- 
nating. 

' But how can they be prisoners if they can get 
out ? ' continued the pertinacious little damsel. 

' Get out ! Nay, child, they are too carefully 
guarded for that,' said her father, smiling. 

' I suppose so/ remarked Rosamond thoughtfully. 
' But oh ! ' and her cheek flushed, ' how I wish I was 
a man ; I would never rest until I had set them free ! 
Indeed, sir, I would not/ she repeated, a little hurt 
at a good-humoured laugh which proceeded from 
that part of the room where the writing-table stood. 
But her eagerness only seemed to increase her 
uncle's amusement, though he held out his hand 
kindly, saying — 

' Come hither, silly girl. No need to be so hot 
about the matter. The king's children are far 
better off here, though it is called a prison, than if 
they were free to wander about from kingdom to 
kingdom, like their elder brother, or live with their 
mother on King Louis's bounty. Why, I am told 
that the poor lady is often at a loss how to keep 
herself and her household even in necessaries. So 
be content, sweetheart, and do not fret about what 
can't be mended.' 
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Rosamond's only reply to this speech was rather 
a doubtful smile. As to Colonel Carewe, he betook 
himself to his writing again, and thought no more 
what his little niece would do if she were a man. 
Presently Maurice, who as usual found it impos- 
sible to remain indoors for long together, announced 
his intention of continuing the explorations already 
begun, and accordingly disappeared, leaving his 
sisters and cousin to go on with their observations 
from the window, and make endless conjectures as 
to when the much-longed-for visit to the royal 
children would take place. * A watched pot never 
boils/ was a favourite saying of Nurse Bridget's; 
and this morning there certainly seemed some truth 
in it, for in vain did the three girls perpetually glance 
towards the door, if the slightest noise was heard 
without, fancying that every footstep sounding in the 
passages near must be that of Lady Carlisle coming 
to fulfil her promise. No sooner, however, had Rosa- 
mond, ashamed of being idle so long, betaken her- 
self to the somewhat difficult task in which she 
had engaged lately, of teaching Alice to write ; no 
sooner had Rachel, seated by her mother's side, 
become absorbed in her embroidery, than, to the 
surprise of the whole party, Maurice returned, ac- 
companied by Lord Northumberland. 

* I met with your son in the garden, Madam,' said 
the Earl, after apologising for his intrusion to Mis- 
tress Carewe, 'just as I was about to pay my usual 
morning visit to my young wards ; and thinking 
that I shall doubtless prove more welcome to them 
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if I am accompanied by your young people, I have 
come to ask permission to carry these little ladies 
with me, as well as my friend Maurice here.' 

At last the wished-for moment had arrived ! Rosa- 
mond listened eagerly for Mrs. Carewe's answer ; but, 
strange to say, no sooner did she hear a ready assent, 
than she was seized with a sudden overwhelming 
feeling of shyness, and when the grave Earl held 
open the door for her to pass, hung back, and looked 
imploringly at her aunt. But Mrs. Carewe declared 
her intention of waiting for Lady Carlisle ; and Rosa- 
mond was obliged to leave the room with Alice, who 
seemed to have caught her sudden panic, clinging to 
her dress, and Maurice, looking flushed and indig- 
nant, as he always did when he was shy, marching 
behind. As for Rachel, Rosamond watched her with 
wonder and envy as she walked by Lord Northum- 
berland's side, and replied to all his remarks with as 
much demure self-possession as if twenty instead of 
ten years had passed over his head. By dint of un- 
wearied questioning, a pretty accurate description 
had been drawn from Colonel Carewe of the brothers 
and sister whom he had sometimes seen in his visits 
to Sion House ; but even without this, Rosamond 
would not have had much difficulty in identifying 
the various persons forming the little group which 
met her eyes as Lord Northumberland ushered her 
and her cousins into a long room, with tapestried 
hangings of rather an ancient date, oaken floor, and 
windows which looked on to the park. The room 
was well and handsomely furnished ; but there was 
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a sort of forlorn aspect about it, which gave Rosa- 
mond a slight chill, though she did not stay to ask 
herself the reason of it, being at that moment much 
more interested in the inmates of the room than in 
anything else whatsoever. The first object of her 
attention was the young Princess, who sat leaning 
back in a curiously carved arm-chair, with her head 
resting on her hand, while she watched, with a 
strangely melancholy smile on her little white face, 
the romps of her youngest brother Henry, who sat on 
the floor playing with a little dog, and shouting with 
laughter whenever his playmate, making a particu- 
larly energetic bound or spring, almost succeeded in 
rolling his master over altogether. The group was 
completed by James, Duke of York, a boy of about 
Maurice's age, who was standing, when the children 
entered the room, in a recess of one of the windows, 
and, with his arms leaning on the ledge, was watch- 
ing the varied crowd which filled the park, then a 
very favourite resort for fashionable promenaders, 
and also for those who preferred taking the air in a 
sedan. He turned while Lord Northumberland was 
introducing his brother and sister to the new- 
comers, and acknowledged Maurice's salute with 
enough of courtesy, but with a cold indifference 
which was far from prepossessing, and which by no 
means effaced the unpleasant impression given by 
his sullen mouth and gloomy eyes. Maurice, owing 
to his quick frank temperament, was particularly 
sensitive to such impressions ; and he was, moreover, 
apt to let his future opinion of people be entirely 
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dependent on his first hasty decision. In the 
present instance his judgment was the reverse of 
favourable. * I shall not like him/ was his almost 
instantaneous reflection, and he turned towards 
Rosamond, expecting to read in her face a confir- 
mation of his own opinion. But Rosamond's great 
object of interest was at present the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and she had scarcely as yet bestowed more 
than a hasty glance on the Duke of York. Eliza- 
beth's face had brightened as the children entered 
the room ; her listless attitude changed directly, 
and, hardly waiting for the Earl's introduction to be 
over, she rose, and went up to Rosamond, holding 
out her hand, and saying in a sweet, cordial way, 
which it was impossible to resist, * I am very glad 
you are come. We have heard much about you from 
Lady Carlisle, and I have looked for your coming 
for the last hour. We shall be friends, I am sure/ 

There was something extremely pleasing in Eliza- 
beth's soft dark eyes and low gentle tones, and 
Rosamond responded to the greeting with as much 
warmth as the sense of great shyness and embarrass- 
ment, which overwhelmed her, would permit. 

'Is this your cousin?' continued Elizabeth, as, 
with Rosamond's hand still in hers, she turned to 
Maurice, and surveyed him with a gravely scrutiniz- 
ing gaze, which, earnest though it was, was at the 
same time too soft and timid to exceed the bounds 
of politeness. Her observations seemed to have 
been satisfactory, for she concluded them with a 
smile, and gave her hand to Maurice to kiss, with a 
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gracious childish dignity that would have been 
amusing, had St. James's been her father's court, 
but which, in her present situation, had something 
in it almost pathetic. Maurice was nearly as much 
taken with the sad sweet face as his cousin had 
been, and saluted the little hand presented to him 
with a loyalty worthy of Rosamond herself. It was 
a loyalty, however, entirely personal in its character, 
and he did not feel at all inclined to extend it to- 
wards James, though the two boys became presently 
a little more friendly towards each other, and the 
Duke invited Maurice to come to one of the win- 
dows, from which he said there was a fine view of 
the Mall and the park ; from which also West- 
minster Abbey could be seen; and even a glimpse 
of the river. The wonders to be seen from the 
window were not soon exhausted. Everything was 
new, and, therefore, interesting to Maurice ; and 
while James did the honours of his favourite retreat, 
Elizabeth drew Rosamond down to a stool beside 
her own chair, and began talking of matters interest- 
ing enough to dispel entirely the shyness of the 
latter. The young Princess had heard from Lady 
Carlisle enough of the history of Edmund Fane and 
his son, to enable her to guess that Rosamond would 
probably sympathize and agree with her on points 
where sympathy was not often to be met with at St. 
James's. Child as she was, her conclusions on this 
subject had been much more correct than those of 
the Earl of Northumberland, who, though the at- 
tachment of Mr. Fane's whole house to the royal 
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cause was perfectly well known to him, had sup- 
posed (if he thought of the matter at all) that 
more than two years, spent in the household of so 
staunch an adherent to the Parliament as Colonel 
Carewe, must have obliterated from the childish 
mind of Mr. Fane's little daughter every trace of 
those principles which her family had so zealously 
supported. The good Earl, therefore, noted with 
satisfaction the happy face of his usually grave 
little ward, as she sat in eager conversation with 
her new companion, and, after bestowing a good- 
humoured farewell on the three younger children, 
who had fraternized most completely over the dog, 
he went his way, congratulating himself on having 
secured for his young charges such very suitable 
companions and play - fellows as these children 
seemed likely to prove. Making acquaintance is 
always easier when one's elders are out of the way ; 
and directly the door closed on the Earl, the sub- 
dued voices began to recover their natural tones, the 
laugh of the three little ones became more frequent, 
and the conversation (except perhaps between the 
two boys) more confidential and unrestrained. The 
little Princess was younger by a full year, and con- 
siderably smaller, slighter, and more childish-looking, 
than the tall, blooming Rosamond ; yet there was 
something in her manner that made her seem the 
elder of the two. Rosamond's blue eyes were bright 
with life and energy. To Elizabeth's, which were 
dark hazel, looking all the darker from their contrast 
to her colourless cheeks and fair curls, the gloom 
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that had hung over her childhood, ever since she 
could remember, had given the same mournful, 
dreamy expression always observed in those of her 
father. But different as these two girls were, both 
in appearance and character, they were becoming 
friends rapidly. There was one point of union, at 
least, between them, which made it easy enough for 
them to get on together. Elizabeth, unlike most 
girls of her age, knew how to listen, — in fact, she 
really liked better to hear than to talk, — and she 
listened with the warmest interest while Rosamond 
spoke of her father (whom Elizabeth recollected to 
have once seen), and of Henry, a subject on which 
his sister could never tire of talking, especially to 
such a sympathizing hearer. Rosamond, in her en- 
thusiasm, began even to think of showing his last 
letter to her new friend — that precious letter, a sight 
of which her favourite Maurice himself had not been 
allowed. This pleasant tite a tite was interrupted 
now and then by little Mistress Rachel, who deemed 
it necessary to put in a word or two occasionally ; 
for this little woman was ambitious, and always con- 
trived, if possible, to creep into the society of her 
elders. Elizabeth received her advances with the 
courtesy and gentle patience which seemed natural 
to her ; but Rosamond, though she was much too 
good-natured to show her annoyance, felt worried at 
each attempt of Rachel's to force herself into the 
conversation ; and when, in answer to a question of 
Elizabeth's, the little girl began giving a minute 
account of her own age, and of those of all the 
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family, interspersed with various explanations and 
confidential communications, Rosamond found her- 
self gradually relapsing into silence and shyness, 
while Rachel, who rarely experienced any of the 
latter feeling, talked away almost as unrestrainedly 
as if she was at home. 

' I wonder what Maurice is talking about!' thought 
Rosamond, as her eyes, wandering in search of 
amusement, at last fell on the two boys. They 
were too far off for her to hear what was going on ; 
but she thought that the conversation did not seem 
to be as animated in that quarter as it had hitherto 
been in her own. Maurice was standing near the 
window; but James had sat down on the arm of 
one of the stiff, high-backed chairs which the re- 
cess contained, and was employed in twisting and 
untwisting the fringe with which it was adorned, 
now and then stealing a look at Maurice when his 
back was turned, and giving him a thorough, though 
cautious examination. Maurice turned round, in 
the midst of one of these looks, and James imme- 
diately rose, and saying something about showing 
Maurice his dog, sauntered towards the group, 
which was composed of his little brother and 
Alice Carewe, whistling to Ch6ri to come to him. 
But Ch^ri, who was by this time fast asleep in 
Alice's arms, did not obey the call ; and James, ap- 
proaching the little girl in search of his favourite, 
was in time to hear her say, ' Before I came here, 
I thought you lived in a dungeon, with thick walls 

and chains, like the picture of St. Peter in prison, 

c 
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in our great Bible ; but my father says, people 
may be just as much prisoners without any bars 
to the windows at all/ 

' But we are not prisoners/ cried little Henry, in- 
terrupting. ' Only very wicked people are put in 
prison, I know.' 

'Oh, but/ persisted Alice, entirely disregarding 
the frowns and gestures by which Maurice was 
commanding her to be silent, 'I asked Susannah 
the other day why you were put in prison, and 
she said it was to prevent your being made blood- 
thirsty Papists and red-hot malignants/ 

The sullen expression on James's face deepened 
almost to a scowl as Alice made this unfortunate 
speech ; and little Henry began to look very angry, 
though more, it may be supposed, at the alarming 
sound of the epithets applied to him by Susannah, 
than from any very distinct knowledge of their 
meaning. Rachel's tongue stopped at the same 
moment ; and Rosamond, who caught the sound 
of Alice's last words when it was too late to prevent 
them, blushed crimson, and was beginning to feel 
extremely uncomfortable, when, to her great relief 
and satisfaction, Lady Carlisle and Mrs. Carewe 
made their appearance. There was a sort of raci- 
ness and spirit about Mrs. Carewe's manner, the 
effect of which seemed to make itself felt directly 
she entered the room. In a few minutes all was 
smooth again. Little Henry had come to her side, 
and shown his good-will by placing Ch6ri in her 
lap ; while the Duke of York was laughing and 
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chatting with a manly ease and readiness that 
Maurice thought quite wonderful and incomprehen- 
sible. Elizabeth, too, was no less attracted than her 
brothers ; and Rosamond noticed with surprise the 
difference of her behaviour towards Mrs. Carewe 
and her nominal governess Lady Carlisle. To the 
latter she was cold, constrained, almost distrustful ; 
while to the former her manner was frank and con- 
fiding, as when talking to Rosamond herself. Mrs. 
Carewe had visited the court in early days ; and 
now, in her own bright pleasant way, she amused 
the young princess and her brothers with some of 
her own reminiscences of those times — of the king 
and queen, and of their eldest daughter, Mary, 
married at ten years old to the Prince of Orange, 
— all of which stories the young Carewes knew by 
heart, but which they were by no means averse to 
hearing again on that account. 

' You will come again soon, won't you, Madam ? ' 
said Elizabeth, as Mrs. Carewe rose to depart, after 
a visit which had imperceptibly lengthened out 
until the chimes of the Abbey clock warned her 
that the dinner hour was approaching. And there 
was something in the tone in which this request 
was made, that brought a sudden tear to that lady's 
merry black eye. 

'She is a sweet child, and I pity her from my 
heart/ said Mistress Carewe, when she was again 
alone with her husband and the children ; and 
Rosamond cordially agreed with her aunt. 

Rachel observed, drawing herself up to her full 
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height, that the little Duke of Gloucester was 'a 
well-favoured boy, and seemed wise for his years ; ' 
while Alice energetically declared that Ch6ri was 
the most charming dog that she had ever beheld. 

'Rose/ said Maurice, when the others had dis- 
persed, and he had secured her to himself in a quiet 
corner, ' I want you to tell me truly what you think 
of the Duke of York.' 

Rosamond looked rather at a loss for an answer 
at first. ' I had not very much time to look at him, 
you know, Maurice/ she said, hesitating a little. 
' Most of the time he was talking to you at the 
other end of the room.' 

' Well ; but what did you think of the little you 
did see of him V continued the pertinacious Maurice, 
who seemed determined to have an answer to his 
question. 

'I should think/ replied his cousin, still hesitat- 
ing, — ' I should think he must be very unhappy ; 
shouldn't you ? ' 

' Unhappy ! well — yes — I suppose so/ 

' And therefore/ pursued Rosamond, ' I think one 
hardly ought to say that he looks sullen exactly, or 
proud.' 

'But you have said it!' cried Maurice triumph- 
antly. ' Now confess, Rose, that you think he has 
the most unamiable face you have ever seen ! ' 

' Oh no ! no ! I don't think anything of the kind. 
How can you say so, Maurice ? I only meant that 
when people are not happy, they often do look grave 
— perhaps even rather sullen/ 
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4 H'm/ said Maurice, taking up a long piece of 
wood that lay on the hearth, and giving some vigor- 
ous pokes to the blazing logs therewith. 'All I 
can say is this, that if I never like him better than I 
do now, I am certain we shall quarrel/ 

' My dear Maurice ! ' 

'Well, I know he is a prisoner, and that I am 
bound to behave well to him/ Maurice said, calming 
down a little. ' So never mind, Rose ; unless he does 
anything quite beyond endurance, I shall be respect- 
ful and forbearing to the last degree.' 

'I hope you will/ observed Rosamond, looking 
rather doubtful of Maurice's forbearance. ' I cannot 
see why you should imagine that he would do any- 
thing quite beyond endurance/ 

' I don't know/ said Maurice, rather ashamed of 
his own vehemence ; ' perhaps he may not ; but, at 
any rate, I am sure I shall never like him. He 
looks so cold and suspicious/ 

' He did look reserved, certainly/ allowed Rosa- 
mond, who always looked on the sayings and doings 
of the royal family in the most favourable light of 
which they would admit 'But then he is much 
older-looking than I expected. Perhaps that may 
be the reason/ 

'Yes/ Maurice renewed in his injured tone ; 'and 
did you notice how he talked to my mother, like 
one who had seen the world, while I stood by not 
knowing what to say or do? You can't conceive 
how unpleasant it was/ 

' I suppose he cannot help looking older than 
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you/ said Rosamond, laughing ; ' and, you know, he 
really has seen a good deal more of the world. 
Why, he has been in a real battle, and borne him- 
self well there too, as every one allows.' 

'Ah!' sighed Maurice, with deep envy, ' I could 
forgive him anything if I could say that. To have 
seen a field of battle before one was fifteen ! Oh, 
Rosamond, I don't believe there is anything in the 
world that would make me so happy !' 

Rosamond smiled for one moment, but looked 
grave the next. The realities of a battle-field had 
been brought before her so strongly two years ago, 
that an assent to Maurice's enthusiastic speech was 
impossible. Besides, she felt sure that in any battle 
in which he was likely to be engaged, her sympathy 
would naturally be, not for his, but for the opposite 
side — the side for which Henry would be fighting, 
and for which her father had fought. With these 
thoughts passing through her mind, she could only 
take refuge in a hope which, though it fell rather 
like a dash of cold water on Maurice's ardent aspira- 
tions, was at that moment the most cordial that she 
could bring herself to utter : ' I wish with all my 
heart, Maurice, that before you are fifteen every- 
body will be tired of fighting, and that some way 
will have been found of settling things peaceably 
without any battles at all/ 




CHAPTER IV. 

LADY CARLISLE. 

* Her face is smiling, and her voice is sweet ; 
But smiles betray, and music sings deceit, 
And words speak false.' 

T. Hood. 

OSAMOND stood at the window of her 
own room one afternoon, exactly a week 
after the arrival of the Carewe family at 
St James's Palace, and reflected, as many 
have reflected before and since, how easy it is to 
fall into new habits, and how soon we become 
accustomed to any change in our way of life ; at 
all events, if that change be not a disagreeable one. 
Not a fortnight had passed since she and Maurice 
had run to meet Colonel Carewe in the lime-tree 
avenue, and yet how long ago it seemed ! The old 
home life and quiet interests of a country village 
looked very misty and far off now. Rosamond 
smiled when she remembered how excited the 
family had but lately been about the colour of the 
new curtains to be set up in the family pew, and 
her own anxiety about an otter dwelling in a hole 
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in the river bank ; which capricious animal had 
continually been seen by Maurice alone, but never 
could be induced to come out when she accom- 
panied him. But a short while since, how strange 
and exciting had been the prospect of really seeing 
at last that wonderful London, of which she had 
heard all the days of her life, and above all, of 
being under the same roof with the children of the 
king in whose cause her father had died, and whom 
she had been taught by him to reverence and honour 
above any other human being in the world ! Now 
the new life began to feel as natural as if she had 
lived all her years at St. James's. The days passed 
by somewhat monotonously, perhaps, but (to Rosa- 
mond at least) very pleasantly. Every morning 
before breakfast, she, as well as Maurice, received 
a Latin or Greek lesson from Colonel Carewe ; for, 
in those days, there were few well-educated young 
ladies who had not some knowledge of the dead 
languages. Mr. Pemberley, the old vicar of their 
parish at home, had been Maurice's tutor for some 
time past ; and since Rosamond's arrival at Hazlitt 
Cross she had also been his pupil. But these 
morning studies under Colonel Carewe were not 
at all like poor old Mr. Pemberley's somewhat 
languid and monotonous lessons, for the Colonel 
had a brisk, animated way of teaching, and such 
a knack of explaining things clearly as to give an 
interest to the driest subjects; whereas the good 
vicar, overwhelmed perhaps by parish cares, or by 
anxiety on political subjects, was rather given to 
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absence of mind, or even occasional drowsiness 
during school hours, and had been known upon one 
occasion to fall fast asleep for half an hour together 
over a lesson from the Iliad, which interested Rosa- 
mond so much, that only after sundry explosions 
of half-smothered laughter from Maurice did she 
find out her tutor's unconscious state. But just as 
his pupils' merriment was becoming positively reck- 
less, Mr. Pemberley suddenly awoke in a state of 
exasperation with himself and things in general, and 
turned the tables on them by remarking sharply 
that no narcotic ever sold in apothecary's shop could 
have such a drowsy influence over him as hearing 
either of them read Homer ; after which observation 
he snatched up the book nearest to him and flung 
it at Maurice's head. Such a scene as this, it 
may easily be imagined, never took place under 
the rule of Colonel Carewe. He neither lost his 
temper, nor went to sleep ; but he knew how to be 
satirical and severe now and then, and his little 
bits of humorous rebuke or quiet sarcasm had a 
wonderful effect in calling back his pupils' attention 
when it was inclined to wander. But the Colonel 
was far too much taken up with his own military 
duties to be able to afford much time to teaching. 
Nevertheless the studies of Maurice and Rosamond 
were by no means confined to the one hour that 
he was able to spare them. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, only a few days after the Carewes' 
arrival, proposed that Maurice should share in the 
instructions of the Duke of York's tutor ; and 
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Colonel Carewe gladly accepted the offer. The 
Earl had been rather dissatisfied for some time 
past with the eldest of his three young charges. 

James had never been remarkable for high spirits, 
but lately he had seemed unusually moody. Rest- 
less and uneasy sometimes, at others he would be 
dull and apathetic, taking no interest in anything. 
This change in the boy perplexed and worried his 
kind-hearted guardian a good deal ; and the Earl 
at length made up his mind that the young princess 
and the little Duke of Gloucester were scarcely 
society enough for James, and that the companion- 
ship of a boy of his own age, who could enter into 
his amusements as well as his studies, was the most 
likely thing to rouse him, and put an end to this 
unwonted languor and melancholy. This fancy, 
among other reasons, had decided the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland on sending for the family of his friend 
Colonel Carewe to St. James's. The arrangement, 
however, that they should be fellow-students seemed 
to please the boys themselves some degrees less 
than their elders. James acquiesced with an air of 
haughty indifference when the Earl formally asked 
his consent ; and Maurice, though he dared not com- 
plain before his father, grumbled and groaned fright- 
fully when he and Rosamond were alone together. 

' We shall never get on, Rose/ he would say, lying 
on his back before the fire, with his arms beneath 
his head, — Maurice's invariable position during a con- 
fidential talk with his cousin, — 'we shall never get 
on ; I am perfectly convinced of that. I have no 
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liking for him, nor he for me. In truth, I believe we 
hated each other at first sight. And the worst of 
it is, that I shall be obliged to be so very respect- 
ful to him always, the whole day long. I suppose, 
however great a rage I might be in, I couldn't 
knock him down, or do anything of that sort. There 
is no freedom or enjoyment at all here — none ! We 
are just as much prisoners as they are ; and, for 
my part, I heartily wish we were back at dear old 
Hazlitt Cross again.' 

Such were Maurice's opinions at present; but 
Rosamond's were of a very different nature. Her 
inclination to love and admire Elizabeth was quite 
as strong as Maurice's antipathy to James. Friend- 
ship with a girl of her own age was very pleasant 
to her. Pleasant and new at the same time, for 
Rachel was three years younger than herself; and 
the tastes and opinions of boys and girls change 
wonderfully in the three years between ten and thir- 
teen. But it was not merely the sudden though 
perfectly real friendship of one half-grown girl for 
another that Rosamond felt towards Elizabeth. 
There was something more; some stronger, more 
deeply-rooted feeling than this ; a kind of loyal 
romantic devotion, which Rosamond would have 
given to James or little Henry, or, indeed, to any 
member of the royal family. For although she had 
lost a good many of her first strong prejudices, a 
good deal of the contempt and dislike to all Round- 
heads indiscriminately, that she had been taught by 
old nurse (in whom, of course, the Fanes' hereditary 
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loyalty was developed to an extremely violent and 
exaggerated 'degree), she was constant as ever to 
the principles of her father and brother. Only after 
religion and honour stood loyalty to the king and 
his family. This was the doctrine of Edmund Fane 
and his son, and they clung to it resolutely through 
good and evil fortune, giving up everything with- 
out hesitation to a cause that was becoming day by 
day more decidedly hopeless. Rosamond had not 
forgotten or lost her faith in this doctrine ; and if 
Lord Northumberland had had the remotest idea 
of what a thorough-going and enthusiastic little 
malignant he had unconsciously introduced among 
the young prisoners of state whom he guarded so 
carefully, his assurance to the Parliament, 'that 
no delinquents were suffered to have any resort to 
them/ could scarcely have been given with perfect 
confidence and sincerity. But, as we have said, no 
such suspicion entered his brain for an instant ; and 
he only looked upon the niece of his friend Carewe 
as a bright, intelligent-looking little girl — a most 
excellent substitute for his own daughters, Lady 
Anne and Lady Elizabeth Percy, the young prin- 
cess's late play-fellows when she and her brothers 
were staying at Sion House. 

'Edmund Fane's daughter!' had been Lady Car- 
lisle's sole observation, when Mrs. Carewe presented 
Rosamond to her on the evening of arrival. But 
her dark eyes were in the habit of taking in much 
more at a glance than her brother's, and they were 
examining ' Edmund Fane's daughter ' curiously all 
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the while that her Ladyship was talking to the 
Colonel and his wife. ' So my cautious brother has 
instituted a Fane as assistant jailor/ she said jest- 
ingly to the Earl afterwards ; ' one of the Fanes of 
Durham I Was it General Cromwell who recom- 
mended the young lady? or was it Queen Henrietta? 
You know this girl's brother is a prot£g6 of hers, 
and is doubtless charmed beyond measure to have 
his sister provided for so excellently well/ 

'Pshaw I ' the Earl answered, 'she is a mere babe. 
What does a child of that age know or care about 
king or Parliament, or any like matters ? Besides, 
she has been out of harm's way these two years past. 
What safer place could you wish than my cousin 
Frances Carewe's nursery ?' 

Lady Carlisle laughed doubtfully. ' Girls of that 
age are not always such mere babes as you imagine. 
I was no babe at thirteen, Algernon.' 

'Good lack! Lucy, I believe thee!' exclaimed 
her brother, suddenly giving way to a downright 
laugh. ' Heaven forbid/ he added, in a tone which 
was half jest, half earnest, ' that Carewe's little niece 
should have a wit as shrewd as thine. 1 

Lady Carlisle said no more. Perhaps she was 
not disappointed that the Earl's judgment on this 
point should differ from her own. The name of 
Henry Fane was well known to her. She had 
heard of his imprisonment after the battle of Naseby, 
and his subsequent release. She knew that he 
was an intimate friend of her younger brother, 
Henry, Lord Percy, whose fidelity to the king had 
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been unfaltering from the beginning of the war, and 
who was still doing all in • his power for the royal 
family, passing his time alternately with the queen 
at the French court, and with the Prince of Wales at 
the Hague. Lord Percy knew his sisters ' shrewd 
wit ' far too well to dream of making her a party 
to any of the schemes and intrigues in which Hen- 
rietta Maria was continually involving her friends 
and adherents. But some slight communication was 
kept up between the brother and sister; and by 
means of it the queen occasionally obtained news 
of the children whom she had left behind in Eng- 
land ; for Lady Carlisle, if for no other reason, was 
too fond of the excitements and mystery attending 
a secret correspondence, to break off entirely her 
connection with all that remained of the court, 
whose brightest ornament she had been in her 
younger days. The fact of Rosamond Fane hav- 
ing a brother in the service of Queen Henrietta 
(a brother who, in all probability, seized every 
opportunity of corresponding with the little sister 
who was the only near relation he had) might, she 
thought, be useful to her ; and she never lost sight 
of it when chance left her and Rosamond alone to- 
gether. She did not make much progress with the 
child, however; for Rosamond's confidences were 
given easily to no one but to Maurice, and perhaps 
to her new friend Elizabeth ; and as Lady Carlisle's 
hints implied knowledge of Henry's movements, 
her evasive replies, and even complete denials, 
when shyly but eagerly questioned on the subject 
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by Rosamond, puzzled the straight-forward little 
girl in no small degree. She began to think that 
Lady Carlisle was only laughing at her, when, in 
a careless, half-jesting tone, the Countess would ask 
if she had heard aught of her brother lately ; and 
pride and shyness combined to render her replies 
short and unsatisfactory, while she did her utmost 
to avoid invitations from the lady to come and feed 
her monkey, or help in the arrangement or disen- 
tanglement of the many-coloured silks of her em- 
broidery. On the other hand, Lady Carlisle had 
almost decided in her own mind that the Earl had 
been more correct in his judgment of the child's 
character than herself; that Rosamond was but a 
baby in mind as well as in years ; that, if she loved 
her brother, she yet cared more for a game of 
play than for the chances of hearing his plans and 
doings discussed. They were probably subjects 
about which she knew and cared scarcely anything 
at all. But Lady Carlisle had hardly arrived at 
this conclusion before there occurred the first of a 
train of events which, while they gave her a better 
insight into Rosamond's character, increased the 
girl's distrust of the Countess, and finally made 
her resolve to draw back still more decidedly from 
any attempt that might be made to gain her con- 
fidence. Rosamond was standing at the window, 
where we left her at the beginning of this chapter. 
She and her cousins had not quite got over the 
habit of rushing from time to time frantically to 
the window; for these young folks, used only to 
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the usual noises of the country, of no more excit- 
ing nature than the ripple of the bright little 
brook which ran through the garden at home, the 
cackle of Mrs. Carewe's geese, or the harsh scream 
of the old peacock as he stalked up and down the 
terrace, always seemed to imagine that something 
wonderful must be about to take place, whenever 
a passing sound was heard of rolling wheels or 
trotting horses in the road beneath. Rosamond 
was just moving from the window when several 
loud impatient knocks were heard at the door. 
Such knocks could come from no one but Maurice, 
she knew full well, and she hurried to admit 
him, just in time to prevent the somewhat violent 
kick upon the panels for which he was preparing. 

' Come, Rose/ he cried, in a state of tremendous 
bustle and excitement. ' You are to make yourself 
ready as fast as you possibly can ; and my father 
will take us out — you, and I, and Rachel — out for a 
real long walk ; not to crawl about in the park, or 
the Spring Gardens ; but into the streets, and to see 
Westminster Abbey, and — ' 

'Yes, and all the beautiful shops/ chimed in 
Rachel from behind ; * and my father is going to 
give us each a crown to spend.' 

' And he is to buy me some real French comfits/ 
said little Alice ; who, however, looked rather rueful, 
in spite of the cheering prospect of real French com- 
fits. ' How I wish I might go too, Rose ! But my 
father says that I could not walk so far ; and, be- 
sides that, he cannot take care of so many at once.' 
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A walk through the streets ; a visit to Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; a close view of those wonderful London 
shops ; and a crown to spend in them ! Rosamond 
was no less delighted at the idea than her cousins ; 
nor did she need Maurice's repeated injunctions, to 
'make haste, or the afternoon would be over/ to 
inspire her to don hood and mantle with a speed 
which almost kept pace with his impatient wishes ; 
and which was so far superfluous, that she had to 
stand for some minutes waiting for the conclusion of 
the Colonel's conversation with his wife, before he 
finally took her hand in his, and bidding Maurice 
be careful of Rachel, set forth on the much-wished- 
for expedition. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GENTLEMAN IN GREY. 

' The surprise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes, 
Seemed now subsided ; neither sunk nor raised, 
Glanced his eye round, tho' still the stranger gazed. 1 

Byron. 

JT was a beautiful afternoon, the first bright 
day since the Carewes' arrival a week 
ago ; one of those clear, fine December 
afternoons when the sky is pale blue and 
perfectly cloudless, and the air a little bit frosty, but 
not unpleasantly sharp, — in fact, the very day for a 
long walk. 

The children's spirits rose more and more as they 
struck across the park, over the crisp grass and 
withered leaves. Rosamond, hanging on her uncle's 
arm, could hardly manage to walk soberly, although 
she was extremely anxious to keep up the dignity 
of her position ; and even the demure Rachel was 
skipping along, more like little Alice than her own 
steady self. 

Colonel Carewe and his merry party had only 
just entered the park, when they came in sight of 
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the Lady Elizabeth walking with her little brother 
Henry, and accompanied by Lady Carlisle and some 
of her other attendants. The Duke of York was a 
little behind, at some distance from the gentleman 
in attendance on him, walking at a slow and rather 
listless pace, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
amusing himself by kicking away the stones and 
dead leaves that happened to lie in his path. 

' Has your Highness any commands for us ?' asked 
the Colonel, in the kind yet thoroughly respectful 
and courteous manner with which he invariably 
addressed the little princess. ' We are now on our 
way to the Abbey ; but, if my little Rachel's 
walking powers do not fail her, my young folk 
intend to see something of the streets of London 
this afternoon, and will be most happy to fulfil any 
commission your Highness can give them/ 

Elizabeth thanked him with her usual gentle polite- 
ness, and said that she wanted nothing. ' Unless/ 
she added, turning to Rosamond, 'you would be 
kind enough to get me another copy of Thomas k 
Kempis* De Imitatione Christi. I left mine at Sion 
House, and I have wanted another copy ever since/ 

Rosamond eagerly undertook the commission ; 
and, after a few polite speeches had been inter- 
changed between the Colonel and Lady Carlisle, the 
two parties were separating, when the little Duke of 
Gloucester observed — 

' Why should not I go with Rachel, and see Lon- 
don too ? I want to go/ 

' Your Highness could not walk so far/ interposed 
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Lady Carlisle hastily, taking the child's hand to lead 
him away. 

' I can walk as far as Rachel. She is only a little 
girl/ persisted the boy. 

' I am two years older than your Highness/ ob- 
served Rachel, who never could refrain from putting 
in her word, especially where her own dignity was in 
question. 

' Come, Harry/ called out James, impatiently ; 
'come and help me feed the ducks in the pond 
yonder/ and, with a hasty gesture of farewell, he 
turned his back abruptly on the rest, and marched 
off towards the pond, followed, half reluctantly, by 
his little brother. 

Lady Carlisle glanced at the Colonel with a scarcely 
perceptible shrug of the shoulders ; and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, one of the Duke's attendants, began to stroll 
in a sort of absent, nonchalant way, towards the 
same point. 

'Poor lad!' said Colonel Carewe, after they had 
continued their walk for some time in silence — ' poor 
lad ! I daresay he is tired enough of the Spring Gar- 
dens and the park. He is just of an age to feel the 
irksomeness of his situation. I would he were no 
older than his little brother. Things would not weigh 
on him then as heavily as they do now. How dost 
thou like him as a companion, Maurice ?' 

' Oh ! well enough/ said Maurice. ' I do not 
know how it is that we never agree on any one 
subject. I suppose it is my fault/ he added, with 
an impatient sigh, feeling at the same time rather 
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ashamed of the fact that dislike should be the most 
prominent feeling of his mind in regard to James, 
and that the compassion which his father expressed 
so readily was always the second and not the first 
thought which rose to his mind, and influenced his 
conduct in his intercourse with the Duke of York. 

The Colonel smiled a little at Maurice's remark, 
and acknowledged that the Duke's manner was not 
prepossessing ; but observed that it was hardly 
necessary for him to say that, situated as the Duke 
of York was, treated as a prisoner in his father's 
own palace, with his attendants and companions 
chosen from among those whom he naturally con- 
sidered as his enemies, he could not be judged 
by the same rules as other people ; and that any 
amount of forbearance and patience which Maurice 
might be called upon to exercise towards him, would 
be no more than his misfortunes entitled him to, 
and ought therefore to be unhesitatingly granted 
him by Maurice as a matter of common courtesy 
and right feeling. 

Maurice fully assented to this in theory, thinking 
at the same time how little Colonel Carewe knew of 
the difficulty he had in carrying it out in practice. 
He said nothing further, however, for at that moment 
the arrival of the party at the place of their destina- 
tion completely changed the current of his thoughts, 
and stopped entirely all conversation not imme- 
diately connected with the Abbey itself. He and 
Rosamond thoroughly enjoyed, and entered into all 
that they were called upon to admire and revere 
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there, as indeed all intelligent children of their ages 
are perfectly capable of doing. But little Rachel, 
in spite of all her womanliness, found it very difficult 
to keep up her attention and interest ; and was 
secretly as content as her brother and cousin were 
reluctant to leave the magnificent old Abbey, the 
monuments and altar tombs, the still marble figures 
and dim echoing aisles, which completely fascinated 
them, and yet were so very wearisome to her. For 
Rachel was matter-of-fact and unimaginative, and 
infinitely preferred the sights to be seen in the 
streets, and on the open stalls of the shops, to any 
amount of sculptured kings, queens, or heroes. 

*They are all dead long ago, 1 the little damsel 
remarked somewhat sententiously. 'They do not 
care for us, and why should we care for them ?' 

'And so you want to see more of London ?' said 
the Colonel. ' What say you to Cheapside, Maurice ? 
But Rose and Rachel will surely drop with weari- 
ness if we walk so far. I shall be forced to hire a 
chair, and send them both home in state, like two 
fine ladies, unless — ah ! yes, that will be the best 
way. We'll take a boat from Palace Yard to the 
Temple Stairs. Rachel can hold out for another 
five minutes. What say you, little woman ?' 

Rachel pronounced that no plan could be better ; 
and Maurice and Rosamond holding precisely the 
same opinion, the party turned towards Palace 
Stairs without further delay. There was no lack of 
boats, nor of clamorous watermen eager to be en- 
gaged ; and in a very short time the children found 
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themselves gliding swiftly over the smooth water, 
watching with interest the changing sights which the. 
river and its banks presented. Little sharped-prowed 
wherries were darting about in all directions ; and 
now and then they passed a huge lumbering barge 
labouring slowly along the stream. 

' This is much pleasanter than the streets/ Maurice 
observed, after leaning back for some moments with 
half-closed eyes, and one hand dabbling in the 
water. 

' I would other folks were of your mind, young 
master/ said the old waterman somewhat gloomily. 
'We watermen should have a better time of it if 
they were/ 

'Why, there seem a great many boats plying 
up and down/ returned Maurice, looking round 
curiously. ' Surely you are never in want of 
passengers/ 

' Many ! ' exclaimed the old waterman, with a 
look of mingled pity and contempt. ' Many ! do 
you say, master ? Not a fare have I had to-day, 
besides yourselves, save one young gentleman that 
I rowed from Westminster to the Temple Stairs (a 
well-spoken young gentleman he was too, and open- 
handed). Mercy on us I you should have seen the 
river in my young days. Then you might have 
said that we had something to do. There was 
twenty craft then to where therms one now, sir. 
Twenty ! I might say fifty, and not be lying. Now, 
every one must needs be riding in these fine new 
hackney coaches, forsooth I Who but they ? Ah, 
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well! things are altered in more ways than one 
since I was a young man. Dear, dear, I shall never 
forget the day when poor King Charles brought his 
beautiful young queen up the river in state, and 
they landed at Whitehall, yonder/ pointing, as he 
spoke, in the direction of the palace, which they 
were just passing. * Look which way you would, 
the river was covered with barges, wherries, and 
boats of all sorts and sizes ; every one with flags 
and streamers flying. Ah ! I shall never see 
the river as gay as that again, unless the day 
comes — ' 

And here, to the infinite disappointment of Rosa- 
mond, who had begun to think him the most in- 
teresting, most loyal of watermen, the old fellow 
suddenly stopped in his harangue, gave a sharp, 
inquiring glance at Colonel Carewe (who was 
gazing absently at the water, without attending in 
the least to what was going on), and then, entirely 
changing the subject of his discourse, began to point 
out to Maurice all that was worth seeing on either 
side of the river ; totally disregarding Rosamond's 
shy attempts to bring him back to his description 
of the king's procession on the water, and appear- 
ing wholly absorbed in a disquisition on the beauties 
of the various noblemen's and gentlemen's houses 
which the boat passed from time to time. 

He was a brown, wiry little man, with a re- 
markably shrewd countenance ; and there was 
something about his quick black eyes, round, 
bright, and deeply-set in his head, which, together 
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with his sharp nose, and the bright red patch of 
colour on his brown cheek, reminded Rosamond of 
a robin. 

That remark of Maurice's about the traffic on 
the river had evidently shown to him that his pas- 
sengers were no Londoners ; and this discovery 
seemed to give the old fellow considerable satisfac- 
tion. Most of his days having been spent on the 
river, and all of them in London, his ideas of rural 
life were somewhat misty, while his veneration for 
' country folk ' was not overwhelming ; and it gave 
Colonel Carewe a good deal of quiet amusement 
to observe the air of importance, mingled with 
patronizing good-nature, with which he addressed 
the young people, and which he occasionally as- 
sumed even towards the Colonel himself. 

' Northumberland House/ said he, as they passed 
that building. ' There's a fine place for you, little 
ladies ! ' he continued, looking towards Rosamond 
and Rachel. ' I warrant, now, you never were 
within such a house as that yonder ! ' 

' We live in St. James's Palace/ explained Rachel 
with severe dignity, surveying the old waterman 
solemnly through her great grey eyes. 

' At St. James's . Palace ! ' he repeated, half in- 
credulously, and resting on his oars a moment with 
a look of unfeigned astonishment. 'Good lack! 
ladies, I ask your pardon ; but I could have taken 
my oath you were new to the town !' 

'And you would not have been far wrong, my 
man/ said the Colonel, with a humorous look at his 
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demure little daughter. ' These young folk left the 
country scarce a week since/ 

' Ten days to-morrow/ said Rachel, with emphasis. 

' Ay, indeed/ quoth the waterman. ' Well, I was 
not so far wrong after all. But, I warrant, ten days 
seems a long time at your age, little mistress. May 
be you feel as if you had been in London a lifetime ? 
And so, sir/ he resumed after a pause, ' you come 
from St. James's. Now, might I be so free as to ask, 
whether you may have seen aught of the King's 
Majesty's children ? God bless him, and them too, 
and confound — ' Here the loquacious waterman 
stopped abruptly, as he had done once before ; 
and, after a somewhat forced fit of coughing, wound 
up his sentence with — 'All hackney coaches, and 
hackney coachmen !' 

At this rather inconsequent conclusion Rachel 
opened her eyes very wide indeed ; and Maurice, by 
a vigorous effort, gulped down an explosion of laugh- 
ter. But the Colonel was touched by the man's 
evidently genuine interest in the young prisoners 
and their unhappy father. 

' Surely/ he answered kindly, ' we see them daily ; 
and I am glad to be able to say that they seem in 
good health, and as happy as can reasonably be ex- 
pected under such untoward circumstances.' 

' Untoward indeed ! ' muttered the waterman. ' Poor 
souls ! a prison is but a sorry home for young things, 
even though it be called a palace. God bless them, 
say I, and give them deliverance!' 

This last ejaculation was probably meant for no 
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one's benefit but his own. Nevertheless, Rosamond 
heard it, and she looked at the old waterman with 
unqualified sympathy and approbation. 

' The old fellow seems as hot a malignant as Mis- 
tress Rosamond Fane herself/ said Maurice, in an 
undertone, to his cousin. 

Catching the name of Fane, the old man turned 
his head sharply, and glanced at Maurice with a 
keen, curious expression in his little bright eyes. 

1 Fane !' he repeated. ' May I be so bold as to ask 
whether you know any one of that name, master ?' 

' My name is Fane/ said Rosamond, with a blush, 
and a doubtful look towards her uncle, half fancying 
that he might not quite approve of her confidence in 
this malignant waterman. 

The Colonel, however, only laughed ; while the 
waterman's sole observation was, 'Ay, marry, is it 
indeed, now?' But he stared at her thoughtfully 
for full five minutes, and then, noting that his fixed 
gaze embarrassed her, turned away, and, pointing to 
a couple of majestic swans that were gliding grace- 
fully up the river, produced a piece of bread from 
his pocket, and offered it to Rachel, for the purpose 
of feeding them. But in vain the little girl called, 
and coaxed, and threw tempting little morsels of 
bread towards them. The swans had evidently been 
alarmed at finding themselves so near the crowded 
and bustling part of the river, and were now, with all 
speed, making their way towards more peaceful and 
secluded waters. Rachel's allurements were quite 
unavailing ; but she continued them with great per- 
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severance, till the swans had quite passed by, and 
did not cease to gaze after them till their graceful 
forms were lost in the distance. 

The landing-place was reached before any of the 
children were at all tired of their little voyage. In- 
deed, Rosamond parted with the waterman with 
something like regret, and dilated on his praises to 
Maurice till the increasing noise and bustle of the 
streets they were passing through absorbed the at- 
tention of both of them, and recalled them to the 
fact that they were now indeed in the heart of 
London. At that time the neighbourhood of St. 
James's and Westminster was so comparatively quiet 
and countrified, that Rosamond felt quite bewildered 
by the jostling and crowding of the foot-passengers, 
and by the shouts and cries of warning, which were 
unceasingly uttered by the drivers of the various 
vehicles that continually passed and repassed before 
her eyes — so close, that she clung to Maurice's arm 
in alarm, feeling but little protection or security in 
the occasional posts which then formed the only 
sort of division between the foot-way and the road. 
Pavements were almost unknown in London in those 
days ; and, in wet weather, the streets in some parts 
of the city were perfect quagmires. But on the 
morning of which we speak, the frost had held 
pretty stiffly ; and the danger of stepping ankle- 
deep into a muddy hole, or of being splashed from 
head to foot by a passing coach, as it jolted in and 
out of the ruts, was, therefore, happily averted. 

Maurice found it no easy task to pilot his cousin 
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and himself in safety, when they found themselves 
at length in Fleet Street ; and Rosamond, it must 
be confessed, did not contrive to make it easier, for 
her eyes would turn towards those wonderful and 
fascinating stalls which lined the streets ; and as 
Maurice's attention was critically directed towards 
every passing horse, their course was not remark- 
able for either smoothness or rapidity. 

A very different mode of progression was that of 
Colonel Carewe and Rachel, who seemed to find no 
more difficulty in making their way, than if the street 
had been empty of all but themselves. He strode 
along as easily and freely as he would have done on 
the lawn at home ; and she, holding his hand, tripped 
by his side, never forgetting to look where she was 
going, and evading collisions with the passers-by 
almost as dexterously as her father himself. 

We need scarcely say that little, if any, of the 
Colonel's three crown-pieces remained in the purses 
of Maurice, Rosamond, and Rachel, when they left 
Fleet Street that afternoon. So much consultation, 
calculation, and indecision seemed to be necessary 
before any purchase could be satisfactorily settled, 
that it was wonderful how the Colonel's patience 
could hold out as long as it did. But, with untiring 
good-nature, he entered shop after shop, dissuaded 
from extravagantly expensive or useless purchases, 
and gave his opinion, with equal gravity and inte- 
rest, on the merits of Maurice's fishing-tackle, the 
embroidered kerchief, and knot of blue ribbons 
with which Rosamond was purposing ' to tie up 
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her bonnie brown hair/ and Rachel's prudent little 
investment in a complete apparatus for embroidery. 
Then there were toys and comfits to be thought 
of for little Alice ; for not one of the party could 
bear to go home to her empty-handed. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close by the time 
all this weighty business was transacted, and the 
Colonel was going to suggest the expediency of re- 
turning before the streets became dark and dan- 
gerous (words which, in reference to the streets of 
London in those days, were one and the same), when 
Rosamond recollected that she had momentarily 
forgotten the Princess Elizabeth's little commission. 

'You would not neglect that, sir?' she said, with 
an appealing look at her uncle. 

' Surely not/ he replied. ' I should, indeed, have 
reproached myself, had we gone home forgetful of 
that request of hers. Well then, Rose, I think we 
must go on into St. Paul's Churchyard, and take a 
hackney coach from thence.' 

' But, sir/ his niece ventured to remonstrate, ' we 
passed a bookseller's shop only a few moments since. 
Why shouldn't we get it there ?' 

' That place !' the Colonel said thoughtfully ; ' Mat 
Sinclair's shop ; the only bookseller in the street ! 
Faith, I know not what false reports might get about 
were I seen to enter there by some people. No 
well-affected person deals with Mat Sinclair. His 
shop is suspected, I may almost say, known to be a 
regular haunt and place of meeting for the Royalists. 
Yet/ he added, after a moment's consideration, ' after 
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all, 'tis not likely that I should be known in the 
shop. We should save time ; and it is getting dark 
so quickly that time is worth considering. So, Rose, 
under your wing we will even venture into this 
citadel of malignants. If we mention on whose be- 
half we come, I venture to say that we shall bear 
off our Thomas k Kempis as a free gift.' 

Rosamond was charmed at the opportunity of 
patronizing a bookseller of loyal principles ; and as 
every one of the young people were a degree more 
tired than they chose to acknowledge, a decision 
which precluded the necessity of going on farther 
was welcome to all, and they willingly followed 
Colonel Carewe as he turned back towards Mat 
Sinclair's little shop. 

' Mat himself, you may depend upon it/ Maurice 
whispered, glancing at the stout, red-faced, elderly 
man who served them; and Rosamond surveyed 
that honest Cavalier (if it were indeed he) with pro- 
found interest and respect. Thomas k Kempis was 
produced, and our party was about to take leave 
of Mat Sinclair's establishment and start on their 
homeward way, when a curtain, dividing the open 
shop from an inner room, was suddenly drawn aside, 
and a young man appeared from the room behind 
it Probably he expected to see no one but Mat 
Sinclair ; for, on perceiving our friends, he glanced 
round hastily, and hesitated, but only for a moment, 
and then stepped deliberately into the shop. There 
was nothing very peculiar about him. He was tall, 
with strongly-marked black eyebrows, and short, 
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thick black hair, not cropped close to the head, 
but still scarcely reaching to the neck. Rosamond 
had never in her life before seen those dark eye- 
brows and thick black locks ; nor was it the dress of 
grey cloth and heavy riding-boots of buff leather 
that seemed familiar to her. Yet something, as the 
stranger advanced, made the blood rush to her face, 
and impelled her to start forward, and stretch out 
her hand as if to detain him. But there was no sign 
of recognition on the young man's face, as he stopped 
for an instant, and looked down at her: only an 
expression of considerable surprise. Then, as poor 
Rosamond, faltering out, ' I beg your pardon, sir,' 
drew back, crimson to her very temples with shame, 
he bowed slightly, and passed on calmly into the 
street. Maurice's astonished ejaculation of 'How 
now, Rose!' and the wondering stare of Rachel's 
grave round eyes, were lost upon Rosamond. For a 
few moments she was only conscious of an intense 
desire that the earth would open and bury her on 
the spot. How she got out of the shop she did not 
exactly know. Everything seemed misty till she 
found herself in the open air, walking by her uncle's 
side. 

' Oh, uncle !' she said, almost crying. ' How could 
I? Oh, what shall I do ?' 

' But, my dear Rosamond, what is it ? what did 
you do ? I don't understand.' 

For the Colonel, busied in turning over the leaves 
of a volume which lay on the counter, and only look- 
ing up just as the young man was leaving the shop, 
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had missed this little scene, and only gathered from 
his niece's blushes and the looks of his own children 
that something was wrong. 

' I thought/ murmured poor Rosamond ; ' I — I 
fancied that it was Henry. Oh, sir, what could he 
have thought of me ?' 

'Henry!' cried the Colonel, not joining in the 
burst of laughter which received this explanation of 
Rosamond's strange behaviour. ' Henry ! What ! 
yonder gentleman in grey, who passed us in the 
shop just now ?' 

Rosamond ventured to look up. There was the 
identical gentleman in grey, at some little distance, 
walking briskly up the street. 

' You did not take him for your brother ?' inquired 
the Colonel, incredulously, after surveying the stranger 
for an instant with a critical air. ' True, I did not 
see his face ; but his dress, his figure, that shock of 
black hair ! And surely Henry was not wont to 
carry his head in that awkward way. He would 
scarce thank you for the mistake.' 

' You must have lost your memory, Rose/ Maurice 
said, with another laugh. ' Why, you have seen 
Henry much more lately than I have ; and yet I 
know better than to make such a blunder as that/ 

And Rosamond could have laughed too now, had 
it not been for her shame and vexation. The figure 
before them was, without doubt, that of the young 
man who had come from the inner room of Mat 
Sinclair's shop ; and yet now he looked quite a dif- 
ferent person. 

E 
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Rosamond looked bewildered. She could not 
account for her momentary delusion. What could 
she have seen in those rounded shoulders, bent neck, 
and stiff, ungainly, half-limping gait, to remind her 
of her handsome brother ? Where were Henry's 
brown curls, and light step, and upright, soldierly 
bearing ? 

' Indeed, uncle/ she stammered, ' I cannot con- 
ceive. It is the very strangest thing. Oh dear, 
how could I be so foolish ! And yet/ she continued, 
knitting her brows with perplexity, ' I was so con- 
vinced that it was Henry ! There certainly must 
have been a likeness ; though, to be sure, his face 
was a good deal darker.' 

Colonel Carewe looked thoughtful, and watched 
the grey gentleman again for a minute, until he 
suddenly turned a corner, and was lost to view. 
Then, turning to his niece with a laugh, pinched 
her still flushed cheek, saying — 

' Little country-bred simpleton ! She thinks every 
gallant she sees must needs be Henry. Put all such 
improbable ideas out of your head, sweetheart He 
told me, when we met, that he should certainly return 
to France that very night at farthest ; and I trust he 
will have sense enough to keep there.' 

Rosamond made no reply. She was very silent 
during their drive home in the hackney coach which 
the Colonel procured. She hardly heard the numerous 
jokes at her expense which her strange mistake 
produced from her uncle and Maurice. Something 
familiar there certainly had been in the stranger's 
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countenance, and her head ached with trying to 
recall her first impression of his face. But the more 
she strained her memory to bring it back, the more 
confused and indistinct it became, twisting into other 
faces, as even those mor'e strongly painted on our 
imagination will occasionally do ; until at length it 
became utterly impossible to think of any face what- 
ever but those present with her in the carriage. And 
she was really beginning to feel quite feverish from 
the fruitless attempt to arrange her thoughts clearly, 
when a tremendous jolt of the clumsy vehicle threw 
her on to her uncle's knees ; and the laughter occa- 
sioned by this mishap put her perplexities for a while 
out of her head. 




CHAPTER VI. 



TWO LETTERS. 



Sir Toby, — ' If this letter move him not, his legs cannot : 111 give *t 
him.' 

'Twelfth Nioht.' 




EXT morning the park and gardens were 
white with snow, and large flakes were 
still falling when Rosamond, at her usual 
hour, came to the young princess's room. 
Snow was never an unwelcome sight to her ; and 
although, of course, those charming snow-balling 
matches that were wont to be carried on in the 
garden at home, on such a morning as the present 
one, were quite out of the question here (for the 
young ladies at all events), yet she could most 
heartily sympathise with Maurice's satisfaction, when 
he discovered the change of weather that had taken 
place during the night. Elizabeth could by no 
means enter into this feeling. Frost and snow, 
which only brought a fresher bloom to Rosamond's 
cheek, acted very differently on the little princess, 
making her shrink and shiver, and her pale face look 
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pinched and drawn, and more utterly colourless than 
ever. She was not in the room where her morning 
studies were generally carried on, when Rosamond 
made her appearance, — only two of her lady atten- 
dants, who were sitting at work there together. The 
elder of these two — a tall, fair damsel, with pale 
yellow hair, and light-blue eyes — was Rosamond's 
particular aversion, being in the habit of assuming 
towards that young lady a sort of cold supercilious 
manner, with which girls, old enough to be acknow- 
ledged as grown up, can so keenly mortify and ex- 
asperate those who are two or three years younger. 
Mistress Marian Scrope was but eighteen herself; 
yet the sensitive feelings of five years ago were 
totally forgotten, and the possibility of treating 
thirteen on anything approaching to terms of 
equality, never entered that flaxen head of hers for 
an instant. A very slight nod was all the notice 
that she deigned to bestow this morning upon Rosa- 
mond ; but her companion, Mistress Anne Thistle- 
wood, was less unapproachable. She was a pretty 
little gipsy of seventeen, too thoroughly kind-hearted 
to wound anybody's feelings on any account what- 
ever ; a little bit inclined to patronize sometimes, 
perhaps ; still it was so pleasantly and good- 
naturedly done, that Rosamond could not be 
offended. Now, as the girl stood at the door, 
half embarrassed, half defiant, and colouring with 
indignation at Mistress Marian's unceremonious ac- 
knowledgment of her morning greeting, little Anne 
Thistlewood hastened to set her at ease, by rising 
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with a bright smile and cordial 'Good morrow.' 
' The Lady Elizabeth is in her dressing-room/ she 
said. ' She is a little indisposed this morning ; but 
begged that you would go to her as soon as you 
came. She wants, no doubt, to have a chat with 
you about your adventures of yesterday/ And 
Mistress Anne tripped along towards her young 
mistress's chamber, accompanied by Rosamond, 
drawing herself up in complacent consciousness of 
the fact that her companion, in spite of her four 
years' seniority, was shorter than herself by- half a 
head. Lady Carlisle was just coming out of the 
room as they reached the door. 'Ah! child/ she 
exclaimed, with a gracious smile, in answer to Rosa- 
mond's elaborate courtesy, 'that is right; go in 
and amuse her Highness/ Adding, in a lower key, 
' Poor soul ! she is not in spirits this morning. Go 
and make her laugh with the history of your holiday 
yesterday. By the way, you did not chance to fall 
in with any old acquaintance, Mistress Rose ?' And 
as Rosamond blushed and looked up in astonish- 
ment, her ladyship passed on with a little laugh and 
an arch look of amusement in her beautiful brown 
eyes. Elizabeth was sitting by the fire with a book 
on her knee, looking white and cold, and more than 
usually grave. 

' Oh ! Rosamond, I am very glad you are come/ 
she said, as the door closed after Mistress Anne 
Thistlewood ; ' this dreary weather makes me feel 
so melancholy. Lady Carlisle has been with me.' 
Then, after a pause, ' Rosamond/ she continued, 
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glancing uneasily towards the door, ' you can keep 
a secret, I am sure ? ' 

Rosamond only answered with a simple ' Yes, in- 
deed!' and Elizabeth continued, 'Some one gave 
her this letter : who, she would not say ; but if 
Lord Northumberland were to find out that she has 
given it to me, it would bring her into serious 
trouble. I shall tell no one but my brother James 
and you/ 

' And is it,' began Rosamond, ' is it from — ' 

'From my father. You may read it, Rose. I 
know he would not mind my showing it to you, 
because you really care for him and for me, and 
will keep my counsel as safety as I should myself.' 

And Rosamond read it, very happy at her dear 
Lady Elizabeth's trust in her discretion, and very 
proud of the honour of reading a letter from King 
Charles's own hand. 

The king's letter was not a long one ; only a few 
hurried lines written before his flight from Hamp- 
ton Court, consisting of inquiries about his daugh- 
ter's health, affectionate messages to herself and 
brothers, and a recommendation not to study for 
too long a time together ; winding up with a hint 
that by the time she was reading his epistle, some 
news might have reached St. James's that would 
rejoice her and all his good friends not a little. 
This last allusion was clear enough. That luckless 
attempt at escape, which had proved so entire 
a failure, explained it fully ; but the # postscript 
puzzled Rosamond considerably : ' James is well 
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aware of my desires. Charge him to be prudent ; 
to keep his eyes open ; and, above all things, to be 
ever ready' 

Perhaps Elizabeth had not thought of this sen- 
tence when she offered the letter to her friend ; for, 
when Rosamond, coming to the passage, raised her 
eyes inquiringly, the Princess coloured a little, and 
folding up her letter, said, rather abruptly, ' Now, 
Rose, I want to hear about your walk yesterday. 
You have told me nothing yet of where you went, 
and what you saw, nor whether you had a very 
pleasant day.' 

Rosamond had far too much honourable feeling 
and good taste to show more curiosity upon the 
subject of the letter, and instantly taking Elizabeth's 
hint, entered into an eloquent account of the previous 
afternoon's adventures — the visit to the Abbey, the 
row on the Thames, the conversation with the old 
Royalist waterman (which interested and delighted 
the little princess in no small degree), and lastly, 
that extraordinary mistake of Rosamond's with 
regard to the gentleman in grey. The poor child 
could hardly speak of it even now without horror, 
at the recollection of her own impulsive behaviour ; 
although at the same time the incident sounded so 
extremely ridiculous when she came to describe the 
stranger's astonishment, her own confusion, and the 
bewildered looks of her uncle and cousins, that she 
found it impossible to help laughing almost as much 
as Elizabeth herself. 

' It was a very strange mistake,' said the latter, 
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when she had recovered her gravity, her counte- 
nance suddenly assuming a serious, thoughtful ex- 
pression. 'What could have made you take him 
for your brother, Rose ? ' 

Rosamond could only say doubtfully, ' I don't 
know indeed ; there must have been some kind of 
likeness, or I should never have felt so certain. Oh 
yes ! the more I think of him, the more sure I am 
that he was like. Though he was so very much 
darker, his face had something of the look of 
Henry's. And his eyes were blue ; yes, it must 
have been his eyes that reminded me of poor 
Henry.' 

Both girls sat for a while in silence, till at length 
Rosamond remarked meditatively, ' I cannot under- 
stand what Lady Carlisle could have meant by ask- 
ing if I had fallen in with any old acquaintances 
yesterday.' 

'Lady Carlisle!' Elizabeth repeated, looking up 
quickly ; ' what does she know about your mistake ? 
But perhaps Colonel Carewe told her. Has she 
seen him this morning, do you think, or any of your 
people ? ' 

' Oh no ! That is why I am surprised at her 
seeming to know anything about my unlucky ad- 
venture. I am quite sure that she did not see my 
uncle or any of them last night, or this morning 
either ; for I left my aunt but just now sitting in 
her own room, with Rachel and Alice, and my uncle 
has been busied at his writing-table ever since 
breakfast. Perhaps she may have met Maurice on 
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his way to Mr. Francis, a quarter of an hour since ; 
but I don't think he is very likely to have told 
her/ 

' No, indeed/ Elizabeth said, with a significant 
smile. 

'And yet/ pursued Rosamond, 'what else could 
she have meant ? or how could she have heard any- 
thing about it V 

Elizabeth sat pondering again for a moment, her 
eyes resting upon the letter in her lap. Then sud- 
denly, her cheek flushing, and her whole face light- 
ing up with interest and excitement, she exclaimed, 
' I see, Rosamond ! I see it all now ! I do believe 
it was not a mistake after all !' 

But Rosamond's eager, wondering gaze of inquiry 
made her stop abruptly with a look of distress. 

' Ah ! how could I be so foolish ! Dear Rose, I 
am very sorry ; but I can't tell you any more now. 
It was wrong to say so much ; but I know you will 
never repeat what I have said. You would not, I 
am sure, Rose ? ' 

' No, indeed ; your Highness need not be afraid/ 
answered Rosamond, a little hurt and very much 
disappointed. Not a mistake after all! Could it be 
possible that the black-haired, ungainly gentleman 
in grey was Henry himself? And what could be 
the Princess's reason for thinking so ? It was hard 
indeed not to be allowed to ask for an explanation 
of those words. Elizabeth understood that it was 
so ; and her friend's imploring, half reproachful look 
hurt her quite as much as she had hurt Rosamond. 
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'Indeed, indeed/ she repeated earnestly, 'I wish 
with all my heart that I might tell you ; but James 
does not know you as I do, and he would be angry. 
No, dear Rosamond, I can't, without his leave. 
Hark ! there is some one at the door. Ah ! Mistress 
Anne ; come in, if you please/ Mistress Anne had 
come to announce that the Duke of York was in 
her Highness's morning room. 

'We will go to him, Rosamond/ said Elizabeth, 
rising at once, as if relieved by the interruption ; and 
she left the room, talking and laughing to Mistress 
Anne, while Rosamond followed, still pondering and 
perplexed — first, by reason of the Princess's mysteri- 
ous words on the subject of the gentleman in grey ; 
and secondly, on account of that message to the 
Duke of York in the king's letter. 

Mistress Marian Scrope's repelling dignity of de- 
meanour, so irritating to poor Rosamond's feelings 
half an hour before, was not extended to her juniors 
among the royal family. Her attention was divided 
between a romping game with the little Duke of 
Gloucester (in which the arrangement of her pale 
flaxen locks had suffered most severely) and a ban- 
tering conversation with his elder brother, when the 
three girls entered. 

'Ah! good morrow to you, ladies!' cried James, 
sliding off the table upon which he had been seated. 
' Here you are ! just in time to save the remains of 
Mistress Marian's wardrobe from Harry's violence. 
The young knave has actually been struggling these 
ten minutes to tear that very becoming blue ribbon 
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off her hair, in order, he says, to make a chain to tie 
up Cheri !' 

Elizabeth laughed, and gave that ungallant young 
gentleman a kiss on the top of his curly head ; then, 
as Anne Thistlewood and Rosamond were gradually 
inveigled into the game, she drew James apart, for 
the purpose, Rosamond supposed, of giving him his 
father's message. There was an unusual gaiety in 
his manner, and a bright hopeful look in his eye, 
when he joined the merry group again. 

'Come, sir! enough of this!' he said, pinioning 
the sturdy arms and legs of little Harry, and lifting 
him on to his shoulder. 'You will wear out your 
friends' gowns, if not their patience. Come with 
me, and we will call Maurice Carewe, and the rest, 
and have a game of tennis. Won't you young 
ladies come and look on?' he added, turning to his 
sister ; ' it is not snowing now. Wrap yourself in all 
your furs and mantles, sweetheart, and the frosty air 
will do you good.' 

Rosamond looked up brightly. She was always 
glad of an opportunity of seeing Maurice ; for she 
had had but little of his company of late. Elizabeth 
noticed the look, and ever ready to give pleasure to 
others, assented, in spite of her secret dread of the 
outer cold, and inexpressible longing to stay by the 
fireside. For the last quarter of an hour the snow 
had ceased falling, and a bright wintry sun was 
already bringing out flashes and sparkles of light on 
the white surface of the ground. Maurice had not 
yet made his appearance; and the servants, who 
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had been sent to sweep away the snow from the 
path leading to the tennis court, had not quite 
finished their task. James and Elizabeth therefore, 
finding the air too cold for standing still to be 
agreeable, proceeded to walk briskly up and down 
that part of the pathway which had already been 
swept. Elizabeth had slipped her arm through 
Rosamond's, thus obliging her to walk with them, 
while she detailed to James, half playfully, half 
seriously, the history of her friend's encounter with 
the grey gentleman. James looked at Rosamond 
somewhat suspiciously, while Elizabeth related the 
little adventure, and remarked abruptly, as his sister 
concluded her story, that there was no accounting 
for these mistakes ; after which, he began telling 
Rosamond, with much emphasis and energy, an 
anecdote of how the queen, his mother, had mistaken 
a country clergyman of the English Church for her 
own confessor ; and how astonished and embarrassed 
the worthy divine was at her reverent salutation. 
James so seldom deigned to take any notice at all 
of Rosamond beyond what courtesy required, that 
she felt she ought to be extremely interested in 
what he was saying, and could not account for her 
attention presently beginning to wander, while her 
eyes were fixed on a figure which was advancing 
towards them along the path. The Duke of York, 
as he turned towards her, saw, from the expression 
of her face, that she was not listening ; and, follow- 
ing the direction of her wandering eyes, he caught 
sight of the same figure, which was now rapidly 
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approaching the little party. A sudden pause in his 
story was the consequence of his rapid glance, while 
he hastily looked over his shoulder, as if to see who 
among their attendants were immediately following 
them. Only Lady Carlisle, and the demure Mistress 
Marian Scrope, with her eyes cast down on the 
ground, were in sight ; for Mr. Kirkpatrick and little 
Anne Thistlewood, who were sauntering somewhat 
slowly along, were hidden from him by some pro- 
jecting out-building, which also prevented him from 
seeing that Maurice had issued from the tennis court, 
and was running to overtake the Duke, and inform 
him that all was ready for their game. Rosamond, 
meanwhile, had never moved her eyes from the 
stranger. This time she would satisfy herself once 
for all. No after-doubts should torment her as to 
whether she had really seen her brother or not ; no 
scruples should deter her from solving for herself 
the important question, whether Henry and the 
gentleman in grey were indeed identical. That the 
approaching figure was that of the latter, one 
moment's glance had sufficed to show her ; though 
the short black curls were gone, and the dress was 
changed to one of a much commoner description. 
These changes, however, did not deceive her ; indeed 
the brown locks, now exposed to view, harmonized 
so much better with the countenance before her, 
than the black hair had done, that all her impres- 
sions of the day before revived with redoubled force. 
Henry it must be, and no other. How could she let 
him pass her without one word? and, with eager 
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face, and lips parted to pronounce his name, she was 
about to spring forward to detain him, when she felt 
the Duke's hand on her arm ; and, while he tight- 
ened his grasp till it almost hurt her, he whispered, 
' Don't speak, or you'll ruin him/ 

The stranger's face changed for an instant as he 
glanced at Rosamond's, but he scarcely paused in 
his walk, as he held out a packet to James, saying 
in a low voice, ' From the queen.' 

But the Duke shook his head, biting his lip, and 
turning away from the tempting letter, answered 
shortly, ' I can't ; I have given my word.' 

An expression of surprise passed over the young 
man's features ; but he moved on at once, for there 
was no time for hesitation. Lady Carlisle and her 
companion were approaching ; and Maurice, though 
he had been obliged to moderate his speed, in order 
to suit the more sober pace of the ladies before him, 
was not far off. Elizabeth and James presently 
turned back to meet them ; and poor Rosamond 
was glad for once to fall behind with Mistress Marian 
Scrope, who was far too dignified and lofty to notice 
that the young girl's face was crimson with mingled 
eagerness and disappointment, and that she had 
much ado to keep the tears which filled her eyes 
from running down her cheeks. James walked on 
some way in front with Maurice, whose head was 
brimful of the projected game, but who found his 
eloquence on the subject considerably chilled by his 
companion's absent assent to his remarks, or cold 
silence when reply was not absolutely needed. Their 
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arrival at the tennis court put an end to the con- 
versation ; but though James appeared eager to 
begin the game, his spirits did not improve under its 
influence ; and Maurice's enjoyment of his favourite 
sport was a good deal marred by his companion's 
gloomy countenance and ungracious behaviour. 




CHAPTER VII. 



DEFEATED PLANS. 




' Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame? 1 

Henry vi. 

;HE Princess has asked me to sup with 
her to-night, Maurice.' 

' Again ! Why, you supped with her 
only two nights ago. I might as well 
be in France with Henry, for all I have seen of you 
since we have been here/ 

' Indeed, dear Maurice, I am just as sorry as you 
are that we see so little of one another. How I 
wish you were asked to sup too ! I thought perhaps 
the Duke—' 

' Ah ! I have had enough of the Duke to-day. I 
can dispense with his company for the rest of the 
evening ; and he with mine. I cannot tell you how 
unbearable he has been this afternoon. And that 
reminds me, Rosamond, of what I have been want- 
ing to speak to you about ever since this morning. 
Did you notice, when we were in the park to-day — ' 

Rosamond felt the colour rushing to her cheeks ; 
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and, moving away from Maurice, began to stir the 
fire with more vigour than was perhaps quite 
necessary. 

' Hush, Rose, you never will leave the fire in 
peace. I am sure it is a very good one. There, 
now ! Be quiet for a moment, can't you ? Didn't 
you see a clownish-looking fellow pass close by 
the Duke, and try to slip a letter into his hand? 
(James was always called ' the Duke ' by the young 
Carewes ; his little brother was generally ' Prince 
Harry/) ' I was not near enough to hear what he 
said ; but I saw that he whispered something* and 
then the Duke shook his head, and refused to take 
the letter. That was all I saw ; for just then I fell 
over Mistress Marian's dress, and nearly threw her 
down. Of course it gave way with a great rent ; 
whereupon she called me an awkward young lout ; 
and when I looked towards the Duke again, the 
man had disappeared, I suppose among the grooms 
and people who were standing about near the tennis 
court. I thought you must have noticed it, Rose, 
you were so close to them at the time.' 

'Yes, I saw — I thought,' Rosamond faltered out, 
with cheeks still burning, happily unobserved, how- 
ever, by Maurice by the red firelight. 

' I am perfectly certain of one thing/ he con- 
tinued, ' and that is that Lady Carlisle saw it ; for 
she began to try and sound me about it this after- 
noon, when I met her in one of the passages. But, 
however, I wouldn't understand her ; and I believe 
she imagines that I observed nothing of the matter.' 
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'But why would you not tell her, Maurice ?' 
Rosamond asked in a low, rather nervous tone, trying 
not to show the great interest she was really feeling. 

' Oh I what could it matter to her ? Besides, I 
hate to be questioned in that roundabout, under- 
hand way. I would have told her if she had chosen 
to ask me plainly, in a downright, simple manner. 
But, Rose, I was going to tell you how intolerably 
cross-grained the Duke has been all the morning. 
Didn't you see how churlishly he treated me at 
tennis, finding fault with my play constantly, and 
hinting that I had lost that ball we could not find ? 
I declare I would not have borne it from any one 
but him. He caught my eye just as that affair of 
the letter was going on, and I saw him look as black 
as thunder/ 

' And did he say anything to you about it after- 
wards ? ' said Rosamond, curiously. 

' No ; that is, nothing exactly alluding to it ; but 
he muttered something this afternoon about being 
surrounded by spies wherever he went. And I 
understood perfectly what he meant by that. He 
need not be afraid, however ; I don't want to inter- 
fere in the matter. It is no business of mine ; espe- 
cially as he refused the letter.' 

' But, Maurice, if he had taken it, would it have 
been business of yours then ?' 

' Well, really, Rose, I don't know. I suppose in 
that case my father ought to know ; but there is 
nothing in the world I should hate more than 
having to tell him. Could you do it in my place ?' 
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( I do not think I would. I can hardly say what 
I should do. But, you see, Maurice, I am not in 
your place. Now, in my place it would be quite 
different ; don't you think so ? ' 

' Well, after all, he did not take the letter, so it 
is of very little consequence what we should have 
done if he had. But, Rose, you must allow that it 
was a very strange thing. I wonder who it was 
from, and where in the world that man came from, 
or how he got into the private part of the park ! 
You must have seen him quite close, Rose/ . 

' Yes, I saw him/ she answered mechanically. 

' What sort of a man — ' 

But, to Rosamond's infinite relief, the door opened 
at that minute, and Rachel appeared to announce 
that her mother said it was time for Rosamond to 
go and prepare for supper. And that young lady 
rushed off immediately, not a little relieved, and 
sincerely grateful to her young cousin for inter- 
rupting the conversation so opportunely. 

Supper passed off very cheerfully and pleasantly. 
The Duke of York showed no signs of the . ill- 
humour of which Maurice complained ; but talked 
and laughed with unusual gaiety, making himself 
unwontedly agreeable and amusing. After supper 
he joined in some glees and madrigals with his 
sister and her ladies ; and it was in the midst of 
one of the favourite glees of the period, given with 
great spirit by Elizabeth, James, and Mistress Anne 
Thistlewood, that the Earl of Northumberland came 
in, as he usually did about this time, to bid his 
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young wards good-night. He seemed glad to see 
them amusing themselves so pleasantly, and stayed 
to listen to one or two more songs ; after which 
he asked if the Duke of York could spare him 
one or two moments of private conversation ; and, 
bidding a kindly good-night to the rest of the 
young people, left the room with James. 

When the boy returned about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, both Elizabeth and Rosamond had 
left the room. 'Her Highness had gone to her 
dressing-room/ he was told, 'with Mistress Rosa- 
mond Fane/ And thither James at once pro- 
ceeded, looking vexed and gloomy, and not by 
any means disposed to stay and listen to the rest 
of the gay hunting chorus that his entrance had 
interrupted. 

'May I come in, Elizabeth?' he asked, opening 
the door, before his quick, sharp tap could be 
answered. 

' Yes, yes ; surely/ she said, changing colour, and 
looking at him anxiously. 'What did the Earl 
want to say to you ? Not — not anything about 
my father ? ' 

' No, no ; nothing to look so scared about, child. 
There ; I am sorry I gave you a fright, sweetheart/ 
he continued more gently, sitting down on a foot- 
stool by his little sister, and playing with her. curls. 

Rosamond had made her courtesy, and was about 
to leave the room, when the Duke, rather to her 
surprise, jumped up hastily from his footstool, ex- 
claiming, ' No, don't go, Mistress Rosamond ; I 
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should like you to hear what I was going to tell 
my sister. She assures me, and I quite believe, 
that you are one of the few young ladies who 
can keep a secret. And you are one of us, too, I 
hear; the only 'malignant' here besides ourselves. 
I am sure we may trust Captain Fane's sister ; 
besides, you must have guessed something this 
morning, and, as you know part, I think it is 
safer that you should know the whole. It was 
very savage and uncourteous of me this morning, 
I must own, Mistress Rose, to seize your arm in 
that rough, bearish fashion ; but I think you will 
forgive me when I tell you that I couldn't help it. 
I saw that you recognised your brother ; and I 
really did not know what to do at the moment. 
If you had not had the presence of mind to take 
my hint so promptly, and keep silent, you would 
have done him more harm than you can guess.' 

Rosamond listened to these words with breathless 
interest. 

' Yes ; I knew him directly,' she said. ' I saw it 
could be no mistake this time. Oh, how I thank 
your Highness for not letting me betray him ! I 
was on the point of calling out his name, when you 
stopped me. But is he in any danger now ? Shall 
I see him again ? Oh, how could he venture here ? 
And yet, if he goes away without seeing me 
again — ' 

Poor Rosamond could only by a violent effort 
check her tears at this idea. Not one word more 
could she have said without their coming into her 
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eyes. For a moment all were silent. James looked 
embarrassed, though really sorry for her distress ; 
and Elizabeth put her arm gently round her friend's 
waist. 

' Nay, it is not impossible that you may see him 
again/ the Duke said at length. ' I only fear that 
he will be too daring and imprudent in venturing 
near the palace. But I have not told you yet what 
the Earl wanted to say to me just now.' 

' Nothing very pleasant, I am afraid/ said Eliza- 
beth, looking uneasily at her brother's face, which 
was clouding over again. 

' It is all over with our plans for the present, 
Bessie/ 

'Oh, James!' 

' Yes, it is ; for a time, at any rate. The Earl 
has somehow found out about that letter — I think 
I can guess how — and has been questioning me 
about it* 

' But he knew that you would not take it.' 

'Yes, he appeared well aware of that. I must 
tell you/ James added, turning to Rosamond, 
'that Lord Northumberland persuaded me, some 
time since, to give him a promise (which I heartily 
repent of now), that I would receive no letter with- 
out his knowledge. I gave my word ; and so I am 
bound in honour not to break it. The letter your 
brother offered was from my mother. What will 
she think of me for refusing it ? And what will 
your brother think ; for I had not time to explain ?' 

Elizabeth glanced at Rosamond in consternation. 
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1 Well/ proceeded James, ' then his Lordship was 
pleased to ask who the letter was from, and who 
was the bearer of it. But this was more than I chose 
to say. I told him, that it was true a letter had 
been offered me, which I had refused to receive. 
All other questions I declined to answer. But he 
will keep a close watch just at present, we need not 
doubt about that. And if Captain Fane attempts 
to see me again, or stays much longer about here, 
I fear he will run himself into very great danger/ 

' And can't he be warned ? ' cried Rosamond, 
aghast ' Oh, poor Henry ! he must be told of the 
danger he is in. Could not your Highness send a 
message?' she said imploringly, and with such a 
thoroughly scared, troubled face, that the Duke 
looked at his sister in some perplexity as to what 
was to be done to satisfy her. 

' As to sending him a message, I don't exactly see 
how that can be done,' he said, doubtfully. * I wish 
with all my heart that I could, for many reasons. 
But, Mistress Rose, I wished to ask you if your 
cousin, young Carewe, has said anything to you 
about this matter ? He saw the whole affair, I am 
convinced. The only surprising thing was, that 
every one else should not have seen it too. It is 
strange that your brother should have thought of 
such an extremely imprudent plan. Not that I 
know of any safer time that he could have found/ 
James continued bitterly. ' I am watched and fol- 
lowed wherever I go. If I could but have had 
one moment to explain why I did not take my 
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mother's letter; and now there is no chance of a 
word with Captain Fane. Faith, Mistress Rose, 
it is not easy to forgive that cousin of yours for 
happening to look our way just then/ 

' But your Highness does not think that Maurice 
told Lord Northumberland ?' exclaimed Rosamond, 
looking up in surprise. 

' Think ! certainly he did/ replied James, almost 
sharply. ' At least you may be sure he told Colonel 
Carewe, who would, of course, carry the story di- 
rectly to the Earl. Maurice Carewe would not be 
likely to waste any opportunity of crossing me/ 

' Indeed/ cried Rosamond indignantly, ' your High- 
ness is mistaken. You do not know Maurice. It 
was not he that told the Earl, or my uncle either. 
It was Lady Carlisle ! ' 

'Lady Carlisle! 1 repeated James and Elizabeth, 
exchanging glances. ' Lady Carlisle ! Are you 
sure of that ?' 

' Yes ; I am sure it could have been no one else : 
and I will tell my reason/ 

And Rosamond repeated her conversation with 
Maurice that evening, — omitting, however, those 
somewhat uncomplimentary expressions regarding 
the Duke of York, with which her cousin so fre- 
quently relieved his feelings. 

'Oh, James!' interrupted Elizabeth, when Rosa- 
mond got to Maurice's encounter, in the passage, 
with Lady Carlisle, 'don't you see it all? What 
could be plainer? It is just as I thought this morn- 
ing. She is at the bottom of everything. She knew 
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of Captain Fane being in London. It was from him 
that she got my father's letter/ 

' Like enough/ growled James ; ' and had some- 
thing to do with his venturing into the park, I 
wager/ 

' Then, I suppose/ continued Elizabeth, her cheeks 
glowing with excitement, 'when she found that 
Maurice Carewe had seen him offer you the letter, 
she was afraid that the Earl might hear of it through 
him, and perhaps discover that she had meddled in 
the business. So she took care to tell him just as 
much as she could without bringing herself into 
trouble. That must be how the Earl came to know 
of it, James, I have no doubt/ 

'That's it/ said the Duke, looking down at his 
little sister with a sort of wondering approbation. 
'What a sharp-witted little puss you are, Bess! 
Yes, that must be it, of course. How strange that 
it did not strike me before ! I was convinced that 
it was young Carewe/ 

Rosamond's trouble on Henry's account could not 
prevent an arch smile of satisfaction. The only 
thing that ever shook her loyalty towards James 
was a word from him in disparagement of Maurice. 

'After all/ James went on, 'what could be the 
fate of a scheme which she had anything to do with ? 
I cannot understand how my mother can trust her 
as she does. She will insist on keeping up a corre- 
spondence with her, and lets her into every secret. 
Every one knows what she is. Lord Percy even, 
though she is his sister, dares not trust her. And 
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as to Captain Fane, he will repent having had any 
dealings with her. She is the most faithless, 
heartless, treacherous woman on the face of the 
earth/ 

' But, my dear James, need this affair really and 
truly put a stop to everything ?' 

' Yes, yes, for a long time to come ; that is, it 
would be folly to attempt that plan just now, when 
the Earl is on his guard, keeping a close watch on 
all my movements. I should only fail as I did 
before. No, I will not risk that again. We must 
be content to wait, Bessie. But it is hard, very very 
hard, after waiting so long, and just as I thought it 
was so near at last/ 

The young Duke, in his anger and disappoint- 
ment, seemed much more of a boy in Rosamond's 
eyes than ever before. There was something in his 
voice, as he uttered that last sentence, which made 
her for a moment forget her anxiety about Henry, 
in her sympathy for his vexation ; as to the cause 
of which she had shrewd suspicions, although as 
yet no explanation had been given her. 

' Dear James, I am so sorry/ said little Elizabeth, 
leaning her cheek caressingly on his shoulder. 

' You are, sweetheart ? Well ! I thought that her 
Ladyship had earned your gratitude, at least, for 
securing my presence here a little longer/ 

'Ah ! James, you know what I mean. I can't help 
feeling sorry for you, for I know how disappointed 
I should have been. But sometimes when I think 
of what it will be when you are gone, I — ' 
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Elizabeth's Up quivered, and her sentence ended 
in something between a sob and a laugh, Rosamond 
felt embarrassed and uncomfortable. She wished 
the Duke to say something consoling and affec- 
tionate to his sister, and was afraid that his presence 
might prevent his doing so ; having a vivid idea of 
what would be Maurice's feelings on a similar occa- 
sion. She took up her embroidery, and began to 
work most diligently, with her head bent over the 
frame, and her eyes fixed on the pattern before her. 

James's consolations, however, were completed, 
when he had called Elizabeth 'his foolish little 
sister/ had given her a kiss, and had patted her fair 
head with an air of brotherly patronage and com- 
passion which suited poor little Elizabeth very well, 
but which Rosamond thought she should hardly 
have received as gratefully in a like situation. And 
then, at a whispered entreaty from his sister, he 
turned to Rosamond, and began to explain to her 
the carefully formed plans, by means of which he 
had hoped to effect his escape from St. James's, 
and to join his brother at the Hague ; those plans 
which, with a cautious suspicion, most unnatural at 
his age, he had hitherto kept jealously secret from 
every one in the palace, except Elizabeth. Even 
Lady Carlisle, though he was well aware of her 
correspondence with his mother, had never received 
any of his confidences, and, as far as he knew, 
was as ignorant as the rest of the world of his 
precious secret. 

And now, though he saw that, as Rosamond had 
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seen and heard so much, she had better be told the 
whole ; though he could guess that affection for her 
brother, and desire to serve him, would alone be 
enough to engage her heart and soul in their plans ; 
though Elizabeth had again and again assured him 
of her friend's entire sympathy with the cause of the 
Royalists, he unfolded his cherished schemes with 
reluctance, and without any of that frank confidence 
in his hearer which Elizabeth would have naturally 
used, and which would have given to Rosamond the 
impression, not that he was telling her his plans 
because no other course was open to him, but be- 
cause he trusted in her honour to keep them secret, 
and in her ability and willingness to assist him in 
carrying them out. Even without this additional 
charm, however, Rosamond found the confidence 
reposed in her very fascinating. Whatever was 
wanting in James's manner was supplied by Eliza- 
beth, who had been longing for some time past to 
share with Rosamond all those hopes and fears for 
the future which the poor child had hitherto been 
obliged to brood over in silence, except when she 
was able to talk to her brother alone. She was full 
of eagerness to devise some plan for securing Henry 
Fane's safety — a matter nearly as important to her 
and her brother as to Rosamond ; and the three 
were still discussing various expedients to this end, 
when the conclave was broken up by the entrance 
of Mrs. Carewe, whose duties in the little household 
of the Princess Elizabeth answered pretty closely to 
those which would have fallen to the lot of a Lady 
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of the Bedchamber in the larger establishment of a 
court. She at once dismissed Rosamond to bed, 
not without a word of reproof for having helped to 
induce the Lady Elizabeth to sit up talking so much 
beyond her usual time. 

' Whereby/ said the lady, ' you will be the cause 
of her Highness's cheeks looking as pale in the 
morning as they are now, and her eyes as heavy. 
Maurice has been sent to bed half an hour ago/ 

Mrs. Carewe looked reproachfully at the Duke as 
she spoke ; for, in her own mind, she considered 
that he deserved her rebuke far more than Rosa- 
mond. He took the hint with a very good grace, 
made his farewells at once, and walked off to his 
own apartments ; while Rosamond pursued her way 
to the tiny chamber which she called her own, her 
cheeks burning, and her mind confused and excited 
by the conversation in which she had been taking 
part The thought of her brother's danger was the 
idea most prominent in her mind ; and plans for 
seeing and warning him, each one more wild and 
impracticable than the last, occupied her mind all 
the time she was undressing, and continued to haunt 
her long after she ought to have closed her eyes. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A MIDNIGHT CONFERENCE. 

' At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air, 
With a look of awe, as though she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there. 
And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From the visions ill to bear.' 

Hood. 

guJ^^OSAMOND was gradually sinking to 
r3 KS2£o sleep, her various plans for securing 
Henry's safety changing by degrees into 
dreams, which, as is very commonly the 
case, had not the faintest perceptible thread of con- 
nection with the subject of her last thoughts while 
awake ; she was fancying herself back again at 
Hazlitt Cross, construing Virgil to old Mr. Pem- 
berley ; and, when a low tap came at the door, twice 
repeated, and followed by a gentle movement of the 
latch, she imagined that little Alice was bringing in 
her books for the short lesson in writing and arith- 
metic which she was wont to receive daily from that 
worthy gentleman. But something there was in the 
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sound of the light footstep, moving stealthily through 
the room, so unlike Alice's free childish tread, that 
the illusion lasted but a moment ; and Rosamond 
awoke with a violent start to behold, standing by 
her bedside, some one carrying a small, rather dimly 
burning lamp, which revealed nothing to her' first 
startled glance but a tall figure in black velvet. 
The effect of this glance was to make Rosamond 
shut her eyes again instantaneously, and almost 
suffocate herself by holding her breath and dragging 
the quilt over her head. Rosamond was not more 
superstitious than many older and wiser people in 
those days. Mrs. Carewe's faith in ghosts, warnings, 
lucky and unlucky days, etc., was profound ; and 
even the Colonel, as well as Maurice (who adopted 
his father's opinions in most matters), considered the 
subject worthy of speculation and discussion. As to 
old nurse and Susannah, nothing was too marvellous 
for their powers of belief ; and it was not wonderful 
that, roused abruptly from sleep by this silent dark- 
robed visitor, their legends of terror should rise one 
after another in quick succession before poor Rosa- 
mond's imagination. What a relief it was to hear 
the dead silence broken by a low laugh, not the 
hollow demoniacal sound that she perhaps half 
expected, but a soft, silvery laugh that she knew 
full well, though never before had she heard it with 
such unmixed satisfaction ! ' The quilt was thrown 
off as suddenly as it had been drawn on, and Rosa- 
mond opened her eyes a second time. The lamp 
was lifted high enough to throw its light on the 
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features of Lady Carlisle, who stood by the bedside, 
looking down with a smile of mischievous amuse- 
ment on the bewildered girl's flushed cheeks, rough 
disordered locks, and blue eyes wide open with 
astonishment. 

'Poor child!' she said compassionately, yet with 
another little laugh. ' Have I frightened you very 
much ? Did you take me for a goblin ? I have 
been compared to an angel by many a gallant in 
the happy old days at court ; but by no one, I 
think, have I ever before been mistaken for a spirit 
of an opposite character/ 

' Madam/ stammered Rosamond in the extremity 
of her amazement, ' what is — what can be — is any- 
thing the matter?' she cried, as the events of the 
day before and her fears for her brother recurred 
suddenly to her memory, and a vague idea that this 
strange visit might in some way be connected with 
them came into her head. 

' Hush ! No, no ; there is nothing to be alarmed 
about. My poor love, you tremble ! I must beg 
a thousand pardons for giving you such a fright. 
There, lie down again quietly/ said her Ladyship, 
with a sweet caressing manner that was rather plea- 
sant to Rosamond, though she did not wholly 
believe in its sincerity. 

'Indeed, madam, I am not frightened now/ she 
said, smiling a little. 'It was only just for a 
moment, when I was scarcely awake. I never 
dreamt — ' 

' Of seeing me at this hour ? No, surely, I cannot 

G 
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wonder you were startled. But now, if you will 
calm yourself and listen to me, I want to have a 
little conversation with you/ 

Surprised and bewildered, Rosamond passively 
allowed Lady Carlisle to arrange her pillows and 
tuck her up as carefully as old nurse herself would 
have done ; after which little attentions her Lady- 
ship laughed again, and patted the brown curls 
which had vanished with such remarkable velocity 
beneath the quilt at her first entrance. What could 
this very strange conduct mean ? Rosamond was 
beginning to fancy that she must be dreaming still ; 
and as she lay curiously waiting for. the Countess's 
next proceeding, perceived, as she had never done 
before, how great must once have been that beauty 
of which her father used to talk with so much en- 
thusiasm. The pale lamp-light perhaps set off the 
lady to advantage ; for never had Rosamond ob- 
served with so much admiration the grace of her 
figure, the extreme purity and fairness of com- 
plexion which she still possessed, and the ivory 
whiteness of her round arms and throat, contrast- 
ing so becomingly with those sweeping black robes 
in which she was pleased almost invariably to 
appear. 

' And now, Mistress Rose/ she remarked, setting 
down her lamp upon the table, and seating herself 
upon a chair by the bedside, ' we will have a little 
talk together. You wonder, doubtless, what can 
bring me here now ? Well, I was loth indeed to 
disturb you at such an unseasonable hour ; but I 
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could find no other time to speak with you alone, 
without fear of interruption. You witnessed that 
little scene outside the tennis court this morning/ 
— Rosamond started up again from the pillow, gaz- 
ing with anxious inquiring eyes into Lady Carlisle's 
face, — 'and you recognised your brother. I was 
persuaded of it the moment I looked at your face 
when you turned back towards the tennis court. 
You were very wise, child — wise and marvellous 
self-restrained — to keep from speaking or showing 
that you knew him/ Rosamond, in her instinctive 
love of sincerity, was on the point of disclaiming 
praise for conduct which in her opinion was more 
owing to the Duke's presence of mind than her 
own ; but Lady Carlisle went on : ' Your cousin 
was but a few paces behind. He doubtless observed 
all. How could he help it? Has he said aught 
about the matter to you ? Ah ! yes, I see/ and 
she smiled mischievously, as Rosamond drooped 
her eyes with a conscious expression, hesitating for 
a moment how to answer. 

' He has mentioned it to you, then ; and what did 
you say ? Come, let me hear all about it/ 

' Indeed, madam, there is not very much to hear. 
Maurice said he saw some one offer a letter to the 
Duke, and asked me if I had seen it too/ 

' Some one! Then he did not know your brother ?' 

' No ; ah, no ! it is so long since he and Henry 
met, — four or five years nearly/ 

' And you surely did not enlighten him ? But I 
was idle to ask, you would not be so indiscreet/ 
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'No, madam, I did not/ said Rosamond, rather 
shortly; for she did not quite like this cross- 
examination, and began to feel a little uneasiness as 
to how much further it was likely to be carried. 
She was uncertain of the extent of Lady Carlisle's 
acquaintance with that scheme of escape which she 
had contrived by her double-dealing and interfer- 
ence to baffle for a time, and Rosamond therefore 
dreaded that the clever and unscrupulous woman 
should discover her own complete knowledge of the 
secret so lately confided to her by the Duke and his 
sister. Poor Rosamond was not much used to con- 
cealment. Thoroughly truthful by nature, and some- 
what apt to speak on the impulse of the moment, 
she found the new responsibility of a really im- 
portant secret unspeakably galling. Besides, there 
was an undefined impression on her mind that she 
was doing wrong. She, treated in every way as a 
child of the house by her uncle's family, to know a 
secret of which Colonel Carewe had no suspicion, to 
share in a plot which it would be his particular duty 
to defeat ! Yet what could she do ? Was not her 
first duty to Henry and to the king's children ? 
There could surely be no doubt about that. Rosa- 
mond felt dazed and confused when she tried to see 
the case clearly. But one thing her practical good 
sense showed her at once. It was impossible to do 
two things at a time. Nothing could be more use- 
less than attempting to argue out this question in 
her own mind while listening to Lady Carlisle. The 
right thing to do now, was to give her undivided at- 
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tention to the business of the moment So Rosa- 
mond wisely determined to leave her doubts and 
difficulties till she should be alone, and able to think 
them over calmly and deliberately, and prepared 
to answer simply and honestly, yet with as much 
caution as she could, whatever questions her Lady- 
ship might be pleased to ask. There was no embar- 
rassment in replying to the next. 

' Do you know if your cousin said aught of the 
affair to his father ? ' 

' There is little danger of that, madam. Maurice 
said it was no business of his ; and that he did not 
want to interfere in the matter, especially as the 
Duke did not take the letter/ 

' Did he, indeed, say so ? That is well. Then, 
besides him, the Lady Elizabeth, you, and myself 
were the only witnesses ?' 

'Mistress Marian/ Rosamond suggested doubt- 
fully ; ' she was walking with your Ladyship/ 

'Mistress Marian !' replied Lady Carlisle, with an 
ironical laugh, and a contemptuous little shrug of 
her shoulders. ' Never fear Mistress Marian. She 
saw nothing of it. It all passed in an instant ; and 
she was absorbed at that moment in admiring the 
perfectly formed foot and arched instep, for which 
the Scropes are distinguished. Has she never called 
your attention to the celebrated Scrope instep ?' 

Rosamond could not help laughing. She ap- 
preciated this little bit of irony the more keenly, 
it is to be feared, owing to the fact that it was 
pointed at Mistress Marian. 
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i It is so, I assure you/ Lady Carlisle continued. 
' Her attention was wholly absorbed in the Scrope 
instep. There was no danger in that quarter. 
Nevertheless, Rosamond, the report of what passed 
has come to my brother's ears, no matter how, 
and he is taking measures for having the premises 
more closely watched ; and, still worse, for appre- 
hending the bearer of the letter. As yet he is not 
aware that it is your brother ; but I fear he soon 
will be, if steps are not taken to let him know his 
peril.' 

' Then you will let him know, madam/ said Rosa- 
mond eagerly, all shyness and constraint vanishing 
before her excitement. 'You will not let him be 
apprehended ? Oh ! if you would only tell me where 
he is, perhaps I could go myself.' 

' Hush ! hush ! not so loud, my dear love ;' and 
Lady Carlisle's glance of warning towards the door 
was made more emphatic by an expressive move- 
ment of her fan. ' You must be prudent, if you wish 
to help your brother. Believe me, you must indeed. 
There is nothing to be feared. All shall go well, if 
you will only do as I direct' 

There was something so winning in her sweet voice 
and caressing manner, that Rosamond began to for- 
get her habitual dislike and distrust, and to fancy 
that she had been too hasty in her judgment. Was 
not the Countess as anxious, seemingly, as she her- 
self for Henry's safety? Surely, then, she must 
possess kindness of heart in some degree. Suppos- 
ing, after all, it was not she who had told the Earl, 
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perhaps Mistress Marian, in spite of her absorbing 
admiration of the arched instep peculiar to the 
Scropes, might, in her dignified way, have taken in 
more of the little scene passing so near her than 
Lady Carlisle imagined. Or even if the case was 
as the Princess and Rosamond herself had first 
supposed, might not the Countess be really re- 
pentant for having brought Henry into danger by 
her intrigues, and desire in all sincerity to save him 
. from the consequences of them ? This change of 
feeling on Rosamond's part was natural enough. 
When Lady Carlisle chose to put forth her powers 
of fascinating, it was no easy matter to be wholly 
insensible to her influence. The hearts of many 
older and more experienced than Rosamond had 
she been used to gain. Besides, she seemed Henry's 
only friend, — the only one, at least, who had the 
power to serve him, — and this alone would have 
drawn Henry's sister irresistibly towards her. 

' Then, you are going to help him ?' she went on, in 
a lower tone, unconsciously grasping the Countess's 
sleeve in her vehemence. ' Dear, dear madam, you 
will find some way of helping him ?' 

' He must not be seen about this neighbourhood 
again. He had much better leave the country at 
once. But would you not like to seen him, child ? 
to have speech with him before he goes V 

' Oh, madam !' 

'You would? So I imagined. Then, listen to 
me : I think you have some discretion, Rosamond, 
more than is common to a girl of your years ; and 
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I rely upon you to keep silence — strict silence — on 
what I am about to tell you/ 

'Yes, madam, I give you my word,' said Rosa- 
mond earnestly. 

And, child as she was, Lady Carlisle, looking 
down into those clear, steady eyes, saw that she 
was to be implicitly trusted. 

'Then/ continued her Ladyship, surveying, with 
a slightly rueful air, the sleeve which Rosamond had 
released, and instinctively trying to put in order 
9, delicate lace ruffle, crushed and tumbled by the 
eager, careless grasp, — ' then I will begin by telling 
you that I know where your • brother lodges. 'Tis 
with a gentleman who lives in Petty France, West- 
minster. Now, Rosamond, you must take him a 
message from me.' 

' Madam !' Rosamond quite gasped, as her Lady- 
ship calmly uttered this proposition, to all appear- 
ance so entirely impracticable. ' How could I go 
that distance alone ? I should be missed, of a 
surety. How could I do it secretly and without 
being suspected ?' 

' My good soul ! who spoke of your going alone ? 
My own woman will accompany you. There are 
reasons why it is not expedient that I should go 
myself ; neither will I send a letter. A message by 
word of mouth is the safer and surer way. But 
though Lettice may be trusted to attend you there, 
and ask no questions, ay, and to hold her peace 
afterwards, I care not to hint to her whom you are 
going to visit, or the purport of your errand. And, 
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child, look that you acquaint her not with any 
particulars of it, however curious she may show 
herself/ 

' No, madam ; but — ' 

'How can you do this privily? you would say. 
I have thought of that. You must leave all to 
me. No need to trouble your head about any- 
thing, save to do as I instruct. Your expedition 
must be all over before you are likely to be called. 
When do you rise ? ' 

'Old nurse always comes to wake me at six, 
madam/ 

'In that case you must be in this room again 
before six o'clock. Ah ! well ; we will arrange all 
that. You shall start at four. Lettice will have 
you awakened ; and what further is necessary you 
shall learn to-morrow. And now, Mistress Rosa- 
mond, I shall wish you a very good-night. I am 
sorry that your rest to-night should be so broken ; 
but I know of no one so fitted as yourself to under- 
take this mission. And I also know that you would 
be prepared for anything likely to do service to 
your brother/ 

' Yes, indeed, madam ; I would do anything for 
Henry/ replied Rosamond emphatically. 

' He is fully as desirous to see his little sister as 
she can be to see him/ said Lady Carlisle, rising 
and taking up her lamp. ' He besought me this 
morning to contrive some means of meeting you ; 
but I knew not how to arrange it/ 

'Did he indeed? Oh, madam, I thank you with 
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all my heart for sending me to him. And you 
saw him this morning?' Rosamond hazarded some- 
what timidly, after a moment's hesitation. The 
Countess, however, chose to vouchsafe no direct 
answer to this question. 

' Ah ! your brother and I are very old friends/ 
she said, with one of her sweet arch smiles. 
' Good-night, dear child ; there are not many hours 
left to you for sleep. Au revoir before day- 
break to-morrow/ The black velvet swept out 
of the room, the door was gently closed, and 
Rosamond was left, with cheeks burning, and heart 
beating faster than it had ever beat before. Lady 
Carlisle's communications were hardly of a kind 
to bring back the sleep which her entrance had 
frightened away. In a fever of excitement, and 
with her mind in a confused tumult of pain and 
pleasure, hope and fear, Rosamond tossed about 
trying to think out her difficulties clearly, and to 
define the vague sense of treachery towards her 
uncle that would haunt her mind — one of those 
clouds that laborious matter-of-fact reasoning will 
clear away for a moment, but which, although 
dispersed time after time, yet persist in returning 
again to cast over everything, generally bright and 
pleasant, a shadow, the more bewildering, perhaps, 
for being vague and undefinable. This uncom- 
fortable feeling even checked, in some degree, 
the first thrill of joy at the opportunity so un- 
expectedly offered to her of giving her brother 
notice of his dangerous position ; and also of effect- 
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ing a meeting more likely to be satisfactory than 
that morning's silent interview outside the tennis 
court. Rosamond tried to realize the fact that in 
only a few hours she would be with him. Too 
strange and incredible it seemed to come to pass. 
Suppose, after all, something should happen to 
hinder this scheme ; or, worse still, suppose it 
should be discovered. What would be the con- 
sequences to the three concerned in it? How 
would it be possible to leave the palace without 
observation? And, as to getting back again, 
Rosamond trembled as she thought of the in- 
numerable chances of detection, if she failed to be 
in her room before the clock struck six ; or if old 
nurse should take it into her head to come a little 
sooner than usual ; or if Alice, the earliest riser 
in the family, should forestall old nurse, and steal 
in to perch on her bed, and wake her with a kiss 
— not by any means a rare occurrence. What 
astonishment, what alarm her absence would pro- 
duce ! Nothing, in this case, could prevent her 
expedition from being brought to light. This 
fear, however, weighed less heavily on Rosamond's 
mind than her before-mentioned doubts and mis- 
givings. She had a good deal of faith in Lady 
Carlisle's talents and power of carrying out any 
enterprise in which she might have an interest. 
Besides, the risk only gave an additional romance 
and excitement to the adventure, which Rosamond 
heartily appreciated. If Maurice might only have 
shared it with her ! How often they had imagined 
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adventures together, and longed for a time when 
those deeds of heroism which they delighted to 
plan should become more than imaginary! Now, 
just such an enterprise as they had talked of was 
at hand, and Maurice must remain unconscious of 
it, while to Rosamond herself the event brought 
with it a cloud which had no place in those bright 
childish day-dreams. Such were the thoughts that 
kept the poor child awake and restless for fully an 
hour after Lady Carlisle's departure. To meditate 
on her difficulties calmly and dispassionately, as she 
had resolved to do when again left alone, proved 
a harder task than she had counted upon, — a task 
which excitement and want of sleep were but ill- 
calculated to facilitate. Rosamond worried herself 
in vain with the endeavour to reason out the ques- 
tion which perplexed her. Those first impressions 
alone rested on her mind : in the first place, that 
Henry and loyalty must stand far before anything 
else in the world ; and, secondly, that she was about 
to play the part of a traitor towards the Carewes. 
It was long past one o'clock when Rosamond, with 
a half-unconscious prayer to be kept from evil float- 
ing through her mind, from very weariness dropped 
at last to sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A TETE-A-TETE WITH THE GENTLEMAN IN GREY. 

1 Down the wide stairs, a darkling way they found ; 
In all the house was heard not human sound. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide ; 
Where lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side.' 

Keats. 

;ULL two hours before dawn the next 
morning, a figure, arrayed in a long 
dark - coloured cloak, with hood and 
muffler, disposed so as almost entirely 
to shelter the face from view, crept noiselessly 
down the staircase leading to Rosamond's little 
turret-chamber. This figure was closely followed 
by another, its very counterpart in point of dress, 
but rather shorter, and very considerably slighter. 
Swiftly and silently these two figures glided down 
the stairs, and passed along the corridor, towards 
the end of which was the Countess of Carlisle's 
bedroom. Unspeakably warm, and bright, and 
comfortable did that room look to the two cloaked 
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figures when, the dark silent staircase and corridor 
at length passed in safety, they opened the door 
upon the light and warmth within. A small ebony 
table was drawn up near the blazing fire, and over 
it Lady Carlisle — her stately black velvet robes 
exchanged for a loose silken wrapper of most 
marvellous pattern and brilliant hue — was standing, 
apparently intent upon the preparation of some 
fragrant steaming mixture in a little silver cup. 
She came forward with a kindly greeting, and drew 
the smaller of the dark-cloaked figures towards her 
little table by the fire. 

' Poor child ! ' she said, putting back the hood 
and muffler, and displaying to view Rosamond's 
unwontedly pale and serious face. 'You are only 
half awake yet. No marvel, either ; and well-nigh 
blue with cold besides! Now, my love, you will 
favour me by sitting down here for a moment, and 
drinking something very good that I have ready 
for you ; something that will call the bloom back 
to these white cheeks again, and fit you for this 
little piece of business that you have undertaken.' 
Thus saying, the lady patted one of the white 
cheeks encouragingly, and produced, in the afore- 
mentioned silver cup, some hot sack posset, which, 
to the eyes of the shivering Rosamond, had cer- 
tainly a most inviting appearance. The Countess 
took note, with much satisfaction, of the restorative 
effects which she had rightly foretold ; and when 
the cup was emptied, and the girl's cheek began 
to regain its natural colour, and her eye its own 
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bright, energetic glance, her Ladyship laughed the 
same little laugh that had escaped her when, a few- 
hours before, she had stood by Rosamond's bed- 
side and watched the brown head dive with such 
wonderful rapidity beneath the quilt. 

' Aha ! now you look something more alive again, 
Mistress Rose ; so we will proceed to say what is 
needful to say at once, for it is full time to start 
if you are to return by six. Now, child, all you have 
to do, in the first place, is to trust yourself to Lettice.' 

Rosamond looked round for that staid and sober 
handmaiden, who, she now discovered for the first 
time, was no longer present. 

' Trust yourself wholly to her/ Lady Carlisle con- 
tinued, ' until you reach the house of which I told 
you. Then say you would speak privily with Mr. 
Tripp (there is no need to mention my name to 
any save your brother), and, when you are alone 
with him, ask for Captain Henry Fane. After 
that, you know what to do. Tell your brother 
what I told you last night: that to my grief I 
find the Earl has heard — whence, I know not — 
what chanced yesterday morning, and that he 
would do well to adventure himself no more into 
the precincts of St. James's. Also, my advice is 
that he should cross the Channel without loss of 
time. But, Rosamond, whatever may befall, do not 
stay too long — not beyond half an hour at the 
utmost Remember that you must not fail to be 
back before six. Think of what would follow if 
you should be missing! You will come to my 
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chamber when you return, to let me know how 
your journey has sped, and I will take care that 
you find your room again in safety. You will 
not forget all this ? ' 

' No, madam.' 

Rosamond's tone of intelligence and self-posses- 
sion reassured the Countess, who could not help oc- 
casionally feeling a slight qualm of misgiving as to 
whether she had not made a mistake in trusting so 
much to a mere child, who, after all, might fail in 
the tact and discretion necessary to avoid betraying 
the confidence placed in her. 'Then, dear child/ 
said Lady Carlisle, carefully arranging the girl's 
hood and muffler, ' fare-you-well for the present. 
Four o'clock has struck, and you should have been 
off and away ere this.' She opened the door of an 
adjoining room, and summoned Lettice, who re- 
appeared with a lantern in her hand. ' Bon voyage, 
my little messenger. Remember ! before six I 
shall expect you ;' and as the lady softly closed 
her door behind the retreating figures, she shivered 
at the cold gust of air which had swept in from 
the corridor ; and, drawing her wrapper more 
closely round her, she stirred the smouldering logs 
into a brighter blaze, murmuring to herself, ' Truly 
it is scarce a morning one would choose for an 
expedition before daybreak. I do not envy the 
child her walk. Yet, after all, 'tis but a step from 
here to Petty France. She is a brave little damsel, 
and I trust no misadventure will befall her, for her 
own sake as well as mine.' 
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While Lady Carlisle was composing herself com- 
fortably to rest again, Lettice was conducting Rosa- 
mond through passages and down stairs which she 
had never trodden before — down into the very 
kitchens and offices of the palace, stopping at 
last before a heavy door, which was, in fact, the 
regular servants' entrance. It was, of course, se- 
curely bolted and barred ; but Lettice did not 
scruple to disturb the slumbers of the porter, whose 
little den was close at hand. Lady Carlisle's at- 
tendants were allowed to come and go freely, at 
all hours ; and though the old man grumbled and 
complained most bitterly of the freaks and fancies 
of great ladies, who could not ' let honest folks 
rest in their beds, but must needs be sending forth 
their maidens for cosmetics or simples before break 
of day,' yet he did not dare to refuse egress to the 
attendants of the Earl of Northumberland's sister, 
early as was the hour, and unreasonable (in his 
opinion) the demand. The Countess was ill at ease, 
Lettice had told him, and they were going to an 
apothecary for some drugs which her Ladyship re- 
quired. Lettice professed herself much grieved at 
being forced to disturb Master Hopgood so early, 
and hoped he would oblige her by accepting a 
small present. A bright golden carolus dropped 
into the old porter's hand, as the maid spoke, and 
the ponderous key at last turned in the lock with 
fewer groans of remonstrance than its guardian had 
indulged in when aroused out of his comfortable 

nap a few minutes previously. Rosamond had 

H 
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thought it impossible to feel colder outside the 
house than she had been while under the shelter 
of its roof; but when the great door had closed 
behind her, she shivered with a sense of dreariness 
and desolation beyond what she had ever felt 
before. The moon had long set, and Lettice's 
lantern only revealed by uncertain glimmers of 
light the rugged uneven state of the road. Rosa- 
mond scarcely knew where to step so as to avoid 
stumbling. 

' Take my arm, mistress/ said Lettice, after paus- 
ing more than once for Rosamond to come up with 
her. ' The roads hereabouts are bad enough by day, 
and worse by night ; but I know every step of the 
way, and, if you will trust yourself to me, I warrant 
me we shall reach Westminster twice as soon as if 
you walk alone.' 

Rosamond gladly agreed ; and, passively allowing 
herself to be led, she knew not whither, found that 
they had entered Westminster before she thought 
it possible to have left the precincts of St. James's. 
They had arrived there without let or hindrance, 
for the road was naturally almost entirely deserted 
at that hour ; and, with the exception of a party of 
late-returning revellers, whose loud songs frightened 
Rosamond, and made her cling closer to her com- 
panion, they had met absolutely nobody. The 
crooked and narrow alleys, which Lettice threaded 
like one to whom they were quite familiar, seemed 
to Rosamond to be endless ; but they stopped at last 
before a door, in what appeared to be a long low wall. 
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' This is Mr. Tripp's garden/ Lettice said, as she 
lifted the latch, and they both entered the en- 
closure. ' It slopes down to the river's edge ; and, 
at the end of this bricked walk, we shall find the 
house.' 

Rosamond's heart began to beat very fast and 
loud on hearing that she was so near her journey's 
end ; and a dreadful possibility, which she had not 
before contemplated, darted into her mind. Sup- 
posing Henry to have discovered that his attempt 
yesterday had been observed, might he not have 
taken alarm, and be already on his way back to 
France ? Or perhaps, after all, she might be too 
late to warn him, and he was even now under arrest I 
These terrible fears, for which she had not the 
smallest reasonable ground, put Rosamond into a 
state of nervous doubt and excitement, which in- 
creased every mQment, and which reached its height 
when, in reply to Lettice's repeated knocking, the 
door was at length opened by a sleepy-looking 
servant, who asked, in a tone of considerable sur- 
prise, what they wanted. Rosamond could hardly 
find voice to say, as Lady Carlisle had directed — 

' Can I have speech of Mr. Tripp for a few minutes 
alone ?' 

The man hesitated, and stood for a second or 
two with the door in his hand, and a slightly sus- 
picious glance in his eye. Seeing, however, only 
two women, and being, moreover, probably not alto- 
gether unused to his master's receiving visitors at 
strange hours, he finally admitted them, and leaving 
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them in the stone hall, upon which the door opened, 
departed to call Mr. Tripp. 

Very comfortless and dreary everything looked, 
by the light of the single rush-light, which the 
servant had set down upon the oaken table as he 
went away. The white ashes of the burned-out 
logs upon the hearth ; the cloak and rapier, thrown 
carelessly upon a settle by the fire-place; a stain, 
as of wine, spilled on the table ; an emptied flagon, 
and some drinking-cups, which stood there, — all 
these things, revealed by the glimmer of the candle, 
helped (though she gazed at them almost uncon- 
sciously) to make Rosamond's courage and hopes 
sink lower and lower ; while a sense of her temerity, 
in forcing her way into the house of a total stranger 
before daybreak, grew every moment more and 
more vivid. She strained her ears to listen for 
approaching footsteps, and felt as if she had been 
sitting waiting for at least an hour, before she heard 
the opening and shutting of a distant door, and a 
slow, heavy tread desending the stairs. The next 
moment Mr. Tripp himself was standing by her 
side, and in tones wherein was a good deal of sur- 
prise, but no lack of courtesy, was asking her what 
she would with him, and how he could serve her. 
The fact that the gentleman before her was an old 
man, that his hair was almost white, and that his 
manner was kind, gentle, and protecting, reassured 
Rosamond wonderfully, and she found courage to 
say — 

' Sir, you can serve me best by letting me speak 
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one word to you alone. If you do this, perhaps you 
won't think it quite so strange that I should come 
to your house at such an hour.' 

She got on pretty well till she had nearly arrived 
at the end of her sentence, and then her voice 
began to tremble, partly with fright and partly with 
cold. 

' Come with me, my child/ said Mr. Tripp, guess- 
ing easily, what was certainly obvious enough, that 
between cold, fatigue, and agitation, his mysterious 
little visitor was well-nigh exhausted. ' Come with 
me. We shall arrive at an explanation much better 
by a fire than in this cold hall. And your com- 
panion — a nurse, or waiting-woman, is she not ? 
Here, Stokes, take this damsel to the kitchen, and 
tell Joan to attend to her. Truly, you must both 
be frozen. It is urgent business, surely, that has 
brought you out in such weather, and at such an 
early hour.' 

He had taken Rosamond's hand as he spoke, and 
was leading her away up the staircase, which de- 
scended into the hall, down a slippery oak passage, 
and, finally, into a comfortably-furnished room, in 
which a fire was blazing. 

'I was expecting a friend who chooses strange 
hours to visit me,' said he, noticing the look of 
pleased surprise that Rosamond could not help 
bestowing on the fire, 'and was not gone to bed. 
When I heard your knock, I thought it must be he. 
But 'tis too late — or rather early; he will hardly 
come now. And now, tell me your errand, child. 
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It must needs be important, methinks ; so tell it 
speedily, that I may know what is wanted of me.' 

' Can you — will you — oh, sir ! is Captain Henry 
Fane staying in this house ?' 

Mr. Tripp, who was employed in bringing a chair 
nearer the fire, for the benefit of his guest, stopped 
in his occupation, and looked at her inquiringly. 

* He is my brother/ pursued Rosamond hurriedly. 
' He is in danger, and I have come to give him a 
message from a friend. I must be back before six. 
Pray, sir, if he is here, let me see him, if it is but for 
five minutes/ 

'Henry Fane's sister!' ejaculated the gentleman, 
drawing the little girl gently towards him, and con- 
templating her features, from which she had now 
removed the muffler, with much curiosity and inte- 
rest. * Well, well, you have a look of him, I fancy ! 
You come from a nest of Roundheads, child, — from 
St. James's, — is it not so? And you would speak 
with your brother ? Some message, doubtless, con- 
cerning his Majesty's children ? But who could the 
friend be who could contrive means for your coming 
hither — and at this time too ?' 

The gentleman paused at last for a reply, at the 
very question which Rosamond found most difficult 
to answer. 

' I may not tell her name to other than Henry/ 
she faltered, quite forgetting, in her confusion, that 
in saying thus much, she betrayed the sex of her 
colleague. 

' Ah ! a woman ! I might have guessed it. A 
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man would have come himself. Well, well, I see 
you are longing to be with your brother. He is 
here, and shall come to you directly/ 

Mr. Tripp hastily left the room, in a state of 
considerable excitement, to announce this veiy 
unexpected arrival to his friend. The pause of 
suspense which followed was somewhat painful to 
Rosamond ; but she had not to bear it long. 
Scarcely ten minutes elapsed before she was clasped 
tight in Henry's arms, and heard him saying — 

' Rosamond ! my dear, dear little sister ! Who 
would have thought of our meeting here ? Just as 
I was in despair of being able to see you ! What 
have you been doing for me, Rose ? Mr. Tripp calls 
you a little heroine/ 

Rosamond had to struggle with a very unhcroic 
desire to sob, before she could reply ; and when 
she did succeed, could only say — 

'Oh ! Henry, you are just the same as you ever 
were. How could I mistake you, for an instant, in 
that bookseller's shop ?' 

1 Ah ! you cannot imagine how hard I found it 
to pass by my little Rose without a word. I 
was obliged to turn my head from that disap- 
pointed face of hers, or I must have betrayed 
myself/ 

Rosamond could smile now over her former dis- 
appointment ; but she could not help the tears 
coming into her eyes as she did so. 

* My only comfort was, that you looked well and 
happy/ continued Henry. * I would have given 
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anything to have been able to speak, Rose ; but I 
would not for the world that my uncle should know 
that I am in London. Certainly the last place I 
looked to meet him in was Mat Sinclair's shop/ 

These words suddenly recalled Rosamond to a 
sense of the time she was wasting, and of the fact 
that she had not as yet said a word on the real 
business of her visit. 

'Oh! how foolish I am!' she cried. 'I have 
such a short time to stay, and yet I have not told 
you Lady Carlisle's message ! ' 

Her brother's face changed. * Lady Carlisle ! It 
was she who sent you, then ? Why, it was but 
yesterday morning, when I asked if she could help 
me to a moment's interview with you, that she 
told me you could not be trusted ; that you were 
too much of a child, and too much influenced by 
the Carewes to keep my counsel long.' 

Rosamond drew up her head, and reddened in- 
dignantly. * Did she say that ? Henry, I have no 
liking for Lady Carlisle. She is very strange. I 
do not know when to believe her. Last night 
she was so kind, and spoke of my discretion, and 
seemed as full of care for your welfare as I was 
myself.' 

Henry looked at his sister for a moment with 
an odd sort of smile. * Faith ! I can well imagine 
her Ladyship's speech ! But the message, Rose?' 

Rosamond delivered it without preface, exactly 
in the terms in which it had been given, keeping, 
however, a hold on her brother's arm the while, as 
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if she expected him to take Lady Carlisle at her 
word, and set off on the instant for the continent 
A very wrathful exclamation, somewhat startling 
to his little sister, was Henry's comment on this 
message. Then followed a long and significant 
whistle, while the young man stood with his back 
against the chimney-piece, and his head bent in 
thought. 'Well, Rose/ he said at last, looking 
down into the troubled eyes that rested with 
watchful anxiety on his face, * you give a message 
excellently well. Brief and business-like, without 
womanish lengthening out. Will you please com- 
mend me to her Ladyship, and say that I am 
much beholden to her for giving me this warning ? 
But now I want to hear a little more about the 
matter. First of all, how did my Lord of North- 
umberland hear of that unlucky attempt of mine 
yesterday ? You say that Latfy Carlisle knows 
not whence it came to his ears/ 

* So she bade me tell you/ Rosamond said, de- 
murely, but with something in her eyes that 
seemed to give Henry a strong disposition to laugh. 

* Come, sweetheart/ said he, laying both hands 
upon her shoulders, * tell me all about it, for I see 
you know ;' and Rosamond, doing her best to de- 
serve her reputation for being brief and business- 
like, did tell all — from Lady Carlisle's whispered 
words, which had taken her so by surprise, at the 
door of the Princess's dressing-room, to that mid- 
night conversation which had led to her present 
visit. Henry interrupted her by neither question 
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nor remark ; but his face looked very thoughtful 
when she had come to the end of her story. 

'You have done me good service, little woman/ 
he said, half-unconsciously pulling her curls, as he 
used to do long ago when he carried her about the 
nursery at home on his shoulder. ' Whatever may 
be her Ladyship's true reason for giving me notice, 
I owe her thanks for sending you here. I should 
surely have made another attempt to see the Duke, 
and ask his motive for rejecting her Majesty's 
letter. I own that sorely puzzled me. I began 
to think he must be losing his wits/ 

* And, Henry/ his sister asked, almost in a whis- 
per, ' if — supposing you were taken ? ' 

* Ah ! humph ! I should say, Rose, it would 
most likely go rather hardly with me then. Mr. 
Tripp tells me that it has got abroad that I had 
a hand in that flight of the king's from Hampton 
Court. Alack that it should have fallen out so ill !' 

' Then you had a share in it ? Oh ! brother ! ' 

' Ay, some little knowledge I had of it. Would 

that the sole conducting of the affair had been 

mine !' 

* And you have been in England ever since ? ' 

* No ; it was but the day before yesterday I came 
over. I left England the same evening that I saw 
my uncle. I knew df his being in London with 
my Lord Northumberland, and sought him out in 
order to give into his care my letter to you.' 

' And now you must be gone again ! ' Rosa- 
mond's voice became somewhat husky as she 
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thought of this second inevitable separation, which 
might last perhaps even longer than the first had 
done. 

'Yes, I shall be off not long after daybreak, 
thanks to my little sister. And I think I know 
of somebody else who will benefit by her warning — 
some one who has been expected here all night. 
He was to cross in the vessel sent to carry the 
Duke of York back to France, whenever his escape 
from the palace could be contrived. The plan 
was set forth in that letter of the queen's. Her 
Majesty will be sorely disappointed when she hears 
of our' failure. And the king, too, has it much at 
heart that his son should be out of the hands of 
the Parliament. You see, Rose, you are trusted on 
all sides. I have perfect faith in you. You are 
at liberty to tell all I have said to the Duke of 
York. But I think I need hardly counsel you to 
have as little dealing as possible with Lady Car- 
lisle/ 

Rosamond's quick glance of intelligence showed 
that she fully comprehended this bit of advice. 
She could judge more coolly now than when lying 
awake in restless excitement the night before ; and 
in the chill early morning, away from the imme- 
diate influence of Lady Carlisle's sweet tones and 
winning manners, her inclination to believe in the 
Countess's disinterested motives in coming to the 
help of her brother had completely faded away. 
But those words of Henry's — 'trusted on all sides' 
— recalled that uncomfortable sense of acting dis- 
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honourably towards her uncle, which had been 
forgotten for a time in her brother's presence. The 
Carewes, however, had not been in Henry's mind 
when he spoke. It was rather of the Duke and 
his sister that he was thinking, and of Lady Car- 
lisle. 

* What a deep sigh ! ' he observed, taking her chin 
in his hand, and gazing down with a questioning 
look into her face. ' Poor little Rose ! Do you find 
all your responsibilities too much for you ?' 

Rosamond caught away his hand, and hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

' Dear, dear Henry, if I could only go with 
you V 

* Sweetheart, I should be right glad to have you ; 
but you are much better where you are. I live a 
restless, wandering life ; now at the Hague, now in 
Paris. Nay, I have seen too much, I know it all 
too well now, to wish to take you with me. You 
would not be happy ; and you are quite happy with 
my uncle ; are you not, Rose ?' 

* Oh yes ; very happy. I cannot say how kind 
my uncle is ; and the others too. I love them all 
so very much ; but I would rather be with you than 
with any one else in the world/ 

Henry drew her a little nearer, and kissed the 
curly brown head. 

' Ay ! my uncle was always kind. No one can 
be more grateful to him than I am ; though one 
would prefer not to be so much beholden to one on 
the wrong side. I am glad they have not made a 
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Roundhead of you, Rose. I remember my uncle 
vowing that if I carried you to France, the queen 
would make you a Papist ; but, on my conscience, I 
would well-nigh as soon have you a Papist as one 
of those strait-laced, canting Puritans !' 

* But, Henry/ cried Rosamond, greatly distressed 
by this somewhat intolerant speech, 'indeed my 
uncle is not a canting Puritan. If you knew him as 
well as I do, you could never dream of such a thing. 
And my aunt ! and Maurice too ! Aunt Carewe 
strait-laced ! and canting ! and puritanical ! Oh, 
Henry r 

Neither could help laughing at such a notion ; 
and Henry was fain to acknowledge that Aunt 
Carewe could hardly be considered as the type of 
a sober and rigid Puritan dame. 

* Well, they are Roundheads, at least, if they are 
not Puritans ; but in any case they are kind to you ; 
and I think they can scarce have corrupted your 
principles, child. You are a staunch little Cavalier 
yet, I doubt not ; and never will be otherwise. 
Give me your word/ 

'Never, Henry ; I give you my word that I never 
will. 1 

* And you are really happy with the Carewes ?' 

* Oh yes, indeed ; excepting that I am away from 
you — that is, I was — until — My uncle treats me 
just as if I was his daughter; but that is partly 
why I should like to go away with you. I should 
be quite happy, only — ' 

Rosamond was not quite sure whether Henry 
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would understand her trouble. The scruples which 
harassed her did not appear to have entered his 
head. His feelings towards the Carewes were so 
wholly different from her own, that it was only- 
natural for him not to see the matter in the same 
light. While, however, she was hesitating whether 
or no to confide her perplexities to him, the oppor- 
tunity was lost. For some moments a sort of bustle 
had been going on in the house. A door banged. 
Voices were heard in the hall. Then a laugh, and 
more banging of doors. Finally, heavy steps were 
heard approaching the door, which, the next instant, 
was flung open with some violence, and a tall, large 
man, thoroughly armed, and wearing a military 
riding cloak, strode into the room. 

The first effect of this gentleman's appearance 
was to make Rosamond start out of her brother's 
arms, and take up her position behind him ; while 
Henry, on his part, went forward, and held out his 
hand cordially to the new-comer, exclaiming, ' Ha ! 
Colonel ! Better late than never. Old Tripp and I 
have been sitting up all night for you.' 

1 Faith, Harry, I am sorry to have hindered the 
night's rest of the household ; but we have had a 
sorry passage. Only came into port a few hours 
ago. Our old friend Will Shadbury brought me 
as far as the palace stairs. I have been supping 
upon cold pork pasty, and bread and cheese, of 
which the old fellow keeps a most generous supply 
in the crown of an old beaver in a corner of his 
wherry ! ' 
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' Delicate fare, I admit/ said Henry, looking over 
his shoulder at Rosamond, who could not suppress 
a smothered burst of laughter. 

' Most excellent, I protest !' continued the stranger, 
who seemed in most exuberant health and spirits. 

* Well, Hal, and how does your business progress ? 
Have you got the lad off? Or is he waiting to hear 
of the sloop's being safe in port before he will ven- 
ture to quit my Lord's keeping ? You have not ? 
Well, then, to-night he shall sleep on board the 
"Reine des Mers;" and we'll be blown back to the 
French coast in little more than half the time we 
were sailing hither.' 

'Alack! my dear Colonel/ began Henry, when 
that gentleman, who was striding towards the fire, 
and on the point of seating himself upon a settle by 
the hearth, suddenly gave vent to a loud ejaculation 
of amazement, and stopped short in front of the 
little shrinking figure, of whose presence he had 
been, until this minute, utterly unaware. But the 
Colonel's astonishment gave way instantly to his 
courtesy. The next moment he had pulled off his 
slouched hat, and was saying, in somewhat more 
subdued tones, * Your pardon, mistress. I was not 
conscious that I had the honour of being in your 
company. Hal, you must present me to this young 
lady.' 

Henry, with a look of much amusement, came to 
his friend's assistance. * Rosamond, this is Colonel 
Bamfield, the gentleman of whom I spoke to you 
but just now ; and this, Bamfield, is my little sister.' 
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i Marry ! then, I must crave both your pardon and 
hers with all my heart for this intrusion. Had I 
known you were closeted with your sister, I would 
never have presumed to burst in upon you after so 
unmannerly a fashion. I warrant it was that which 
old Tripp was trying to tell me when he caught 
my cloak, and kept babbling of something which I 
did not heed, so eager was I to see you and hear 
your news/ 

Henry was about to interrupt the loquacious 
Colonel at this juncture, thinking it time to give 
him some information on the unlucky state of 
affairs, so sadly unlike that which he appeared 
confidently to anticipate. Henry's efforts, however, 
were as fruitless as poor Mr. Tripp's had been ten 
minutes before. 

* I have long heard of Mistress Rosamond Fane/ 
his friend ran on, ' and it gives me much pleasure 
to make her acquaintance. You have done well, 
Hal, to release your sister from that stronghold of 
old Noll's. She has done penance overlong with 
your psalm-singing Roundhead of an uncle. May I 
ask whither she is bound ? Are we to conduct her 
with us to Paris, and commend her to the good-will 
of her Majesty Queen Henrietta ?' 

'Nothing of the kind, man!' cried Henry, im- 
patiently striking in. ' How marvellously you do 
jump at a conclusion ! My sister is still at St. 
James's with my uncle (I doubt, by the way, if 
Rosamond will thank you for calling him a " psalm- 
singing Roundhead !"), and I have no wish that she 
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should be in any one's hands but his. She is well 
cared for there ; and the queen, poor soul ! could 
give her little save good-will. What could she 
learn but evil at the French court? But, Bam- 
field, you don't know yet what brought her to me 
before five o'clock on this cold morning. She 
brings ill tidings for us, Colonel/ 

'111 tidings!' repeated Colonel Bamfield, raising 
his eye-brows, and turning towards Rosamond with 
an air of mingled surprise and disturbance. 

'Ay/ continued Henry, 'as bad as they can well 
be. It is all over with our project, and I am in 
danger of arrest. We can do nought now, but 
make all speed to go on board the "Reine des 
Mers," and set sail for France.' 

The Colonel's dismay seemed for a moment to 
have frozen his powers of speech. Only after 
a long incredulous stare could he recover voice 
enough to give utterance to a very resonant oath, 
which, out of respect, may be, to the presence of 
his friend's sister, was expressed in the Dutch 
language ; for the Colonel had lived much at the 
Hague, and was wont to pride himself not a little 
upon his knowledge of that unmusical tongue. 

'All over! In danger of arrest! Then you 

have already attempted to get hold of the boy ?' 

Henry's assenting gesture produced another, though 

somewhat less violent, guttural exclamation from 

Colonel Bamfield. 'And they found you out? 

Was the Duke unwary? Zounds, Hal! that letter 

of the queen's has not fallen into the enemy's 

I 
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hands? Come, man, let me have the story in 

fuii; 

And Henry proceeded to tell of his own unsuc- 
cessful venture, and of all that he had learned 
within the last hour, on the subject of Lady Car- 
lisle's conduct, and the threatened apprehension of 
himself. Colonel Bamfield's opinion, though it was 
evident that he acknowledged it with much re- 
luctance, was the same as that of Henry, Lady 
Carlisle, and the young Duke himself. Nothing 
more could with safety be attempted at present ; 
and, as to the Colonel and his friend, the sooner 
they were off for the continent the better, both for 
themselves and those for whose sake this luckless 
scheme had been projected. Colonel Bamfield, 
nevertheless, appeared by no means overwhelmed 
with gratitude to the Countess of Carlisle, although 
he meant to profit by her timely message. Indeed 
the innumerable and by no means complimentary 
epithets which he bestowed upon her shocked Rosa- 
mond considerably; while even Henry glanced in 
his sister's direction, with a sign of annoyance, and 
muttered something in Dutch to the Colonel, which 
made that gentleman moderate his violent expres- 
sions a little, observing, in a tone of apology, that 
he had forgotten the presence of Mrs. Rosamond 
Fane. 'Faith!' he added, * I must needs own that 
her Ladyship's warning comes in convenient season, 
whatever be the motive that prompted it. Aha ! 
Hal, she is too wary to bide your arrest and exami- 
nation. Certain facts might perchance be brought 
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to light, which it would scarce suit her Ladyship to 
publish. I doubt she has no great desire to be sum- 
moned before the Council again. 'Twas a pity, Hal, 
you gave up the jewels thus early. Her Majesty, 
poor lady, can ill spare to pay so dearly for nought/ 

Rosamond looked at her brother in horror. She 
could hardly believe her ears. ' Jewels ! } Was 
Lady Carlisle then guilty of receiving bribes, and 
that from the queen, who was known to be in 
actual necessity ? 

Henry smiled as he met his little sister's eyes ; 
and, stroking her soft cheek with the back of his 
forefinger, said rather bitterly, * Rose does not 
know what disinterested friendship we have been 
obliged to trust to. Your revelations have given 
her a terrible shock, Colonel. She had no idea 
how low the rightful cause has sunk. Ah ! well, 
this has been an unfortunate business altogether. 
Had I guessed that those other people were com- 
ing round the corner so closely upon us, I had 
never taken that moment to offer the letter. But 
tell his Highness from me, Rose, to wait in patience 
and hope. We must give up all for the present ; 
but never fear, we shall do it at last. I need 
scarcely warn him, or you either, to entrust no 
future secrets to Lady Carlisle's keeping/ 

' Ay, ay/ said Colonel Bamfield ; * we have a 
better friend now than her Ladyship ; have we not, 
Mistress Rosamond ? And I pray you also counsel 
the Duke to make no more rash promises, unless 
he wants to get all his friends into trouble. But, 
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Hal, we have not overmuch time to spare, unless 
you wish to lose this tide. Tis past five, I fear, 
if the Abbey clock tells true/ 

Rosamond started up in alarm. ' Oh ! Henry, I 
must go ! ' she said reluctantly. * How fast the 
time has gone, and I must be back before six ! 
But first, just tell me how it was that you saw 
Lady Carlisle yesterday morning ? ' 

' I sent a note through her perfumer, praying her 
to take a solitary walk in the park before break- 
fast ; and then it was that she advised me to come 
to the tennis court, where, she said, the Duke was 
generally to be found about mid-day. She was 
anxious that I should give the queen's packet into 
her hands ; but I had given my word to her Ma- 
jesty that it should never leave my keeping, save 
for the Duke of York's. Besides, I wished, if pos- 
sible, to have a word with him myself. But I was 
too early. I thought you would all be in the 
tennis court, and that, while every one's attention 
was upon the game, I might get a moment's speech 
with the Duke unnoticed. And now must you 
really go, little sister?' Henry concluded, drawing 
her towards him, and gazing at her, as if reluctant 
to let her so soon again out of his sight. ' Stay, 
then, if part we must, you shall travel more quickly 
than you came hither. Tripp's boat is at the stairs, 
I suppose, Colonel ? ' 

' Surely ; I saw it there when I landed but a 
quarter of an hour ago. He would lend it will- 
ingly on such an errand ; and you and I could 
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escort your sister to Whitehall Stairs — eh, Hal ? 
'Twould be all in our way back to that crowded, 
stifling, evil-smelling " Reine des Mers." Alack ! 
Hal, I did hope to sleep on dry land for one night 
at least ! ' 

' Ah ! an excellent thought ! ' said Henry, as the 
Colonel, guessing that the brother and sister would 
like to have a few words in private, left the room 
to make a few necessary preparations before they 
started. 

' Then we need not say good-bye just yet ? ' cried 
Rosamond, her face brightening into a smile once 
more. ' Oh ! Henry, I wonder when I shall see 
you, or hear from you again ! ' 

' Heaven only knows ! ' said her brother, stooping 
with a sigh to kiss her forehead. ' My little Rose 
may be a woman when we meet again, if ever 
that day — There ! I have made you cry. Don't, 
sweetheart ! I want to remember a happy face 
when I think of you. Twill all come right some 
day, I doubt not ; and in the meantime I trust 
to you — to your tact and discretion — to help us 
when the time comes in effecting Prince James's 
escape. His Majesty entrusted the plan long ago 
to Colonel Bamfield. He was most anxious that 
it should prove successful. So remember, Rose, 
in helping us you are also serving the king, and 
doing as our father would have had you.' 

Rose's doubts and scruples had all vanished 
while Henry was speaking ; and her promise was 
given in a tone of heartiness that completely satis- 
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fied him as to her freedom from any sympathy 
with the Roundhead doctrines he abhorred. 

The passage to Whitehall Stairs was accomplished 
(in Rosamond's opinion) only too quickly, since 
every stroke of the oar brought nearer the separa- 
tion from her brother. She scarcely felt the cold, 
which made even the patient, much-enduring Let- 
tice shiver, and draw her warm, hooded mantle 
closer and closer around her. Rose, sitting with 
her hand in Henry's, listening to the water rip- 
pling against the boat, and plashing beneath the 
oars, would have liked that dark, silent journey to 
last indefinitely ; and most unwelcome were the 
sounds which announced that its end was reached, 
— the clatter, namely, of the oars, as the rower laid 
them down, before springing ashore to hold the 
boat's side, while she and Lettice stepped out it. 
A tight grasp of the hand was all the farewell 
which time and prudence permitted to the brother 
and sister. 

Rosamond's eyes were brimful of tears, as she 
stood on the landing-place, and tried to distin- 
guish the little wherry, with its cloaked and muffled 
figures, as it glided swiftly away down the river ; 
but she would not let them fall. Henry's real 
farewell had been said in Mr. Tripp's little parlour ; 
and with the remembrance of the trust which he 
had there reposed in her, came the thought that, 
if she wished to justify his confidence, she must 
stand no longer straining her eyes in the direction 
of his retreating figure, when the moments were 
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slipping rapidly by, and the time when she ought 
to be back in her own room was drawing perilously 
near. She turned resolutely away, and followed 
Lettice, who had already made two attempts to 
lead her from the flight of steps, where they had 
landed, and which yesterday's snow, half- thawed 
and then frozen again, had made slippery to a most 
dangerous degree. 

The return to Lady Carlisle's room was rather a 
critical piece of business. It was not so easy to 
re-enter the palace, without observation, as it had 
been to get out nearly two hours before. The 
household was beginning to be astir now ; and the 
old porter, having by this time got over the re- 
mainder of his night's slumbers without interruption, 
was in a state of mind more than usually brisk 
and wakeful. Very inquisitive indeed was he upon 
the subject of this early morning expedition of 
' her Ladyship's women.' Lettice's story about the 
apothecary and her mistress's indisposition was 
forced to be recounted again, with several fresh 
points, much to Rosamond's annoyance. The wait- 
ing-maid's readiness of wit, and coolness in the 
invention of a falsehood, were equally amazing and 
distressing to her ; and she began to feel a kind of 
shrinking repulsion towards both Lettice and her 
mistress. All that she had learned this morning, 
from the words of her brother and Colonel Bamfield, 
had made a great impression upon her ; and 
she was firmly resolved to take Henry's advice, and 
never again to have anything more to do with Lady 
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Carlisle than she could possibly help. Even when 
the old porter had been at length left behind, they 
were obliged to go through a good deal of question- 
ing and joking from the various servants whom 
they met on their way to the Countess's chamber. 
Rosamond dreaded unspeakably the chance of 
being addressed by any of these. It was quite 
impossible that she could either reply to them with 
Lettice's little romance of the apothecary •' and the 
simples, or, after the manner of that self-possessed 
young person, parry their jests with a pert repartee. 
Lettice, however, knew better than to allow of any 
such risk, and took care to manage all the talking 
herself. In the corridor, outside Lady Carlisle's 
apartments, they were actually passed by old nurse 
herself, carrying a pitcher of water. But encounter- 
ing her young lady in such a spot, and at such an 
hour, was the very last thing likely to enter her 
head ; and, moreover, she and Susannah had, from 
the first day of entering the palace, set up a violent 
feud with ' my Lady's women,' the only explanation 
of which seemed to be, that they did not ' set much 
count on these London folk.' So nurse passed, 
without deigning so much as a ' good-morrow/ not 
even recognising Mistress Rosamond's own brown 
mantle, that brushed against the pitcher in her hand. 
Clearly there was not a moment to be lost in 
regaining the little turret room. Rosamond had 
only time to give Lady Carlisle a hurried assurance 
that the adventure had sped well, and to deliver 
Henry's brief message of gratitude; and thankful 
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enough she was to escape without questions as to 
her conversation with her brother. Lady Carlisle 
only waited to whisper a few gentle words of ap- 
proval, winding up with a kiss, which surprised 
Rosamond nearly as much as it embarrassed her. 

' Now, child/ her Ladyship said, after opening the 
door, and listening, ' the coast is clear ; so, make all 
haste, and let old nurse find you as fast asleep as 
if you had never opened your eyes since she gave 
you good-night/ But though the little room was 
safely reached, Rosamond had barely time to hang 
up her cloak in its accustomed place before Alice's 
feet were heard scampering up the staircase ; and 
very loudly did she exclaim at Cousin Rose being 
up and dressed at such an unusually early hour. 
Worse than this Cousin Rose had to undergo when 
she went down-stairs, and heard the remarks of the 
whole family upon her white cheeks and the purple 
rings round her eyes ; for it was not possible that 
poor Rosamond should fail to show some traces of 
a short and disturbed night's rest, such as she had 
never in the course of her life experienced before, 
not to speak of the hurried walk before dawn on a 
frosty December morning. 

Mrs. Carewe was firmly persuaded that her niece's 
pale face was fully accounted for by hpr having 
sat up so late in the Princess's room the previous 
night ; and she was encouraged in this theory by 
Lady Carlisle, who paid the Carewes a visit in the 
course of the day, and who was greatly distressed 
and astonished at Rosamond's languid looks. 
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' I warrant she had no beauty-sleep last night/ 
said her Ladyship, playfully pinching the girl's now 
crimson cheek. ' Ah ! well, I have done the like at 
her age, I and my sisters. We would sit up till 
daybreak chattering in our bed-chamber. Mistress 
Rose will be wiser when she reaches my years/ 




CHAPTER X. 

A GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

4 Each hole and cupboard they explore, 

Each creek and cranny of his chamber ; 
Run hurry skurry round the floor, 
And o'er the bed and tester clamber. ' 

Gray. 




AURICE! Maurice! where are you ? The 
Duke says you are to come directly, 
and help us to play at hide-and-seek. 
Make haste ! we shall have such sport ! 
The Lady Elizabeth, and the Duke, and Prince 
Harry, and Rosamond, Mistress Anne, Rachel, and 
I, are all going to play. And Mistress Marian won't 
come, because she says 'twill rumple her kerchief, 
and spoil her gown ; so the Duke says you must 
come, and then we shall be an even number/ 

'Did the Duke send that message?' inquired 
Maurice, raising rather an indignant face from the 
book he was reading, but not changing his comfort- 
able position in the broad window-seat. 

' Yes, yes, I suppose so ; at any rate, he meant 
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you were to come at once. So be quick, Maurice. 
You know my mother sends Rachel and me to bed 
at eight, and we shan't have any time if you don't 
come now.' 

'Why are you waiting/ continued Alice, in a 
fever of impatience, ' when I tell you the Duke sent 
me on purpose to call you ?' 

' Because/ said Maurice, with a flushed face, and 
in an excited tone of voice, ' I am not the Duke's 
lacquey. I will not be ordered hither and thither 
at his Highness's good pleasure, forsooth ! as if he 
were at the head of a train of followers, and I were 
the meanest among them. No, Alice ! Go to your 
game, and tell the Duke, if you like, that if he 
cannot condescend to request, he must not expect 
to be able to command.' But the look of offended 
dignity which Maurice intended to convey, as he 
uttered this speech, was quite lost upon his little 
sister, who could think of nothing but the game she 
was so anxious to begin. 

' How can you be so unkind and perverse, 
Maurice/ cried she in dismay, 'when I tell you 
what a merry game we are going to have ? You 
sit there moping like the old white owl in our barn 
at home. You never used to be so fond of books 
before. Rose wants you ; do come/ she added, 
changing her voice to a coaxing whisper, and 
attempting to pull Maurice away from his seat ; ' I 
know of such a cunning place to hide me in, and I'll 
tell you instead of Prince Harry, as I promised, if 
you'll only come. Besides, what will the Duke say, 
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if I give him that message ? He will be so cross, 
it will spoil all our game.' 

But Maurice's anger, which had almost melted 
into amusement at Alice's little piece of coquetry, 
suddenly revived in full force at this unlucky con- 
clusion to her entreaties; and, snatching away his 
hand with a roughness quite foreign to his usual 
behaviour towards his little sister, he took up his 
book again, saying — 

' He may say what he likes, I care not. There — 
run away, Alice, and leave me in peace. As for 
Rose, I don't believe she cares whether I come or 
not. She is always closeted with the Princess now, 
and never comes near me. She is as fickle as the 
rest of you,' said poor Maurice, with quite a savage 
smile, as he recalled Alice's allusion to the little 
Prince Harry. 'If the Duke cares to play hide- 
and-seek with girls and babies, he is welcome. I 
have had enough of them.' 

Alice's arguments were exhausted. She had 
nothing to say in reply to this speech ; and, indig- 
nant at being called a baby, she retreated to report 
her failure to the rest of the party. As, however, 
she left the room at one door, Colonel Carewe 
entered it at another. The raised, angry tones of 
Maurice's voice had reached him distinctly, and he 
had caught sight of little Alice's discomfited face 
as she turned away. 

' How now, Maurice !' said he peremptorily; 'what 
has come to you ? You were never wont to use 
your sister in such a fashion before. And why are 
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you dreaming away the daylight here? I left all 
the others in the guard-room, preparing for a right 
merry game of hide-and-seek. Surely you are not 
fancying the sport too childish for your years? 
Foolish boy ! The Duke of York is older than you, 
and has too much sense to be ashamed of amusing 
his little brother. Off with you, sir, and let me 
hear no more such hard speeches to my little Alice 
again. It is but a poor way of keeping up your 
dignity to be rough with a babe like that/ 

To question his father's commands, or even 
reply to them, never entered Maurice's head for 
a moment, and he accordingly obeyed at once, 
slightly ashamed of his outbreak to the unoffending 
Alice, and determined at any rate to make his peace 
with her, but feeling ill-used and indignant at his 
father's comparison between the Duke of York's 
behaviour and his own, when he thought of the 
message which had aroused his indignation. Some 
of his resentment was soothed by Rosamond, who 
greeted him with a face which brightened consider- 
ably at his approach. Alice had been pouring her 
grievances into her cousin's ears, and Rose ran up 
at once to Maurice, saying — 

( Oh ! I am so glad you are come ! I thought 
Alice must have made some mistake in the message, 
or you would not have been so angry. We all want 
you so much.' 

' Oh yes ! ' cried Prince Harry, seizing Maurice's 
hand and dragging him along. ' Now we are all ready. 
Come, James ; come, Bessie ; let us begin directly.' 




1 Hide and Seek.'— Page 143, 
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'Ah! Maurice, here you are at last!' said James, 
carelessly throwing down his book and rising from 
his seat. 'Well, Harry, I am quite ready. What 
place shall we have for home, and who shall hide 
first?' 

The game began at once, and was carried on 
with great spirit ; Maurice, whose anger seldom lasted 
long, finding his wrath gradually evaporate under 
the exciting influence of the game. It was his 
nature to put heart and soul into whatever he was 
doing ; and, before long, he was eagerly conducting 
a search for the Duke of York, who proved to be 
an adept in the art of concealing himself. He had 
threatened to hide where they should take half an 
hour at the least to find him, and he kept his word. 
But it was Maurice who first saw the tapestry shake 
in one of the ante-rooms to the presence-chamber ; 
it was Maurice whose warning shout at this ghostly 
appearance came just in time to send his panic- 
stricken companions flying towards * home/ More- 
over, when Anne Thistlewood, standing silent and 
motionless behind one of the old suits of armour 
propped against the wall of the long dim corridor, 
looked so like a i real goblin/ as Alice said, that 
the little girl gave vent to a scream of unfeigned 
terror, it was Maurice who caught her in his arms, 
and (even with this additional burden) outstripped 
Mistress Anne's nimble feet, and bore her trium- 
phantly home in safety. The game did him good 
in more ways than one ; and, when the increasing 
darkness had put an end to it, and the younger 
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children had been summoned to bed by their re- 
spective attendants, he claimed Rosamond for one 
of those confidential 'talks' which somehow during 
the last two or three months had been of rarer 
and rarer occurrence. This fact struck Maurice 
himself as he established her in his favourite 
window-seat in their own apartments ; and he 
said reproachfully, ' I don't know how it is, Rose, 
but whenever I want you now, you are always 
obliged to go to the Princess's rooms. I never 
have you to myself at all ; and when you are 
talking to me, you look as if your brains were 
busy about something different from what you are 
saying. If you desert me, I shall have no com- 
panion but the two little wenches, who are scarce 
more than babies, and can talk of nought but 
their puppets and their games.' 

' Oh ! Maurice/ cried poor Rosamond, much more 
impressed by this affecting representation than she 
would have been if Maurice had given her a down- 
right scolding — a proceeding in which he had some- 
times indulged in the old days at home — ' how can 
you think I want to desert you ? But how am I 
to help being in the Princess's rooms, when her 
Highness asks me to sup or breakfast with her ?' 

'Yes; and how often do you sup there?' pur- 
sued Maurice, his various grievances gradually re- 
turning to his memory as he spoke. 'Verily, I 
believe, five days out of the seven.' 

'Oh no! surely not so often. I have not to- 
night, you see.' 
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' No ; but last night you did, and will do so again 
to-morrow, I doubt not/ 

Rosamond could not gainsay these remarks, 
having but a few minutes before promised Eliza- 
beth to ask Mistress Carewe's permission to break- 
fast with her Highness on the following morning. 
So she changed her ground by saying, though 
with a little hesitation, for it was an argument 
that she had often used before, 'But, Maurice, 
why can't you make a companion of the Duke of 
York ? At home, when you had but me to talk to, 
you used to wish for a boy of your own age to be 
a companion in your lessons and in your sports/ 

' You know the reason well enough, Rose/ replied 
the boy impatiently. 'The Duke treats me as if 
I was a spy ; never asks me to join in any game 
unless he is obliged ; leaves off talking, and looks 
at me askance, when I come into . the room ; and 
when, to-night, the humour took him to play hide- 
and-seek, he looked. as grave and serious all the 
time as if all his happiness in life depended on his 
success in hiding himself/ Perhaps it was as well 
for the 'happiness and success in life' (such as it 
was) that afterwards fell to the share of the Duke of 
York, that it was getting too dark for Maurice to see 
the very brilliant colour which suddenly overspread 
Rosamond's face at his last words ; for it might 
have led him to suspect that there was more in the 
Duke's last sudden freak than met the eye. The 
increasing darkness, however, completely hid her 

confusion from her cousin's not severely scrutinizing 

K 
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eyes, and he continued, 'I cannot care for him, 
or take any interest in him ; nor can I understand 
what makes you defend him so strenuously when- 
ever I say a word against him. Do you really like 
him, Rose ?' 

' At any rate/ said Rosamond, escaping from the 
question, ' I pity him very much ; and/ she added 
in a lower tone, 'I would do anything I could to' 
help him/ 

' So you have always said/ replied Maurice. ' Per- 
haps, if I thought as you do about it, I might 
say the same. Not that I could ever feel a spark 
of loyalty towards such as he. Of course I pity 
him very much/ he added hastily, seeing Rosa- 
mond about to remonstrate ; 'but somehow I 
always pity him more when I am talking to you 
than when I am with him. When we are together 
I somehow forget all about his misfortunes, and 
only remember his faults. I suppose you do quite 
the reverse during those long conferences you have 
together in the Lady Elizabeth's rooms ? ' 

' I don't know/ murmured Rosamond, with a fresh 
accession of colour in her cheeks. ' I like the Prin- 
cess much the best ; she is so good, so very un- 
selfish, and gentle. Oh! Maurice, you must like 
her/ 

' Poor little thing!' replied Maurice, with a soften- 
ing voice ; ' I do like her, certainly ; she hath a very 
pitiful look in her eyes sometimes, and yet she smiles 
and tries to be merry. But you know much more 
of her than I do, Rose. You are in her confidence, 
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I suppose. I don't know what you all talk about 
when you are together, and I don't want to make 
you tell me. But I do wish sometimes that we 
were at home again, going on in our old ways ; for 
we don't see half as much of one another as we 
were wont to do, Rose ; and I have found no com- 
panions to supply your place.' 

Poor little Rose ! this last thrust was too much 
for her ; and when some one called Maurice away 
and she was left alone, she leant her head against 
the stone window-frame, and indulged in a shower 
of tears. 

Rosamond had certainly never been intended by 
nature for a keeper of secrets ; and yet, within the 
last few days, events had occurred which had in- 
volved her so closely in the secret plots and schemes 
of the friends of James and his sister, that to draw 
back now would have been almost impossible, even 
had she wished it. And how could she wish it, 
when her brother, whose wisdom and goodness she 
relied upon, and whose praise and affection she 
valued beyond those of any one else in the world, 
would, as she well knew, approve and encourage 
every step she was taking ; when those principles 
of loyalty, which both had been taught to look 
upon as scarcely less sacred than their religion, 
were enforced by Henry's example ; and when, 
every day during the three months which had 
passed since she had seen him, her affection, sym- 
pathy, and pity for the king's children had been 
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growing stronger and stronger? And yet, in spite 
of all this, Rosamond felt half inclined to echo the 
wish Maurice had just now uttered, that she were 
back again in the safe, quiet, old Hampshire home, 
where she had scarcely a thought that was not 
shared with Maurice, and where the motive that 
prompted each word and action might be traced 
by all around her. To one of her straightforward, 
outspoken nature, it was peculiarly painful to be 
obliged to keep secret from her daily companions 
the subject which occupied her own thoughts, al- 
most to the exclusion of any other. A thousand 
times a day she felt this as a weight not to be 
shaken off. A pat on the head or a kind good- 
night from her uncle would give her a feeling of 
guilt and treachery towards him which would make 
her for a moment quite miserable. She had never 
made any secret of her longing to do anything that 
lay in her power to help the forlorn children, whom 
Colonel Carewe himself so heartily pitied. But the 
enthusiastic little outbursts which she occasionally 
indulged in, and the wishes, expressed with the 
utmost gravity and earnestness, that she could do 
anything to prove her loyalty, had always been 
received by the Colonel with the most unruffled 
serenity, and generally with a smile, or a remark 
which showed plainly enough that to his mind a 
child's politics were not sufficiently important to be 
regarded in any other light than that of a joke. 
It was hardly possible for Rosamond and Maurice 
to be together for half an hour now without his 
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falling upon a question which she could not answer, 
or a subject from which she was obliged to turn 
aside. Her various troubles of this description, 
however, Rosamond kept entirely to herself. 

Maurice, her former counsellor in all emergencies, 
was, from the nature of her perplexities, entirely 
cut off from her ; and she would not for the world 
have disturbed and distressed the little Princess by 
allowing her to guess a quarter of the difficulties 
by which she was surrounded. She possessed that 
kind of strong, buoyant nature which forgets a 
trouble the moment it is over, and which looks 
forward to the possibility of another with a brave, 
cheerful confidence that it will be surmounted as 
easily as the last. Nor was it often that the 
staunch, spirited little maiden found it necessary 
to relieve her pent-up feelings by a regular burst 
of childish tears. We can scarcely explain the 
mixed emotions which caused them to flow in the 
present instance, without going back to relate some- 
thing of what has passed during the time which 
has elapsed since that interview between Rosa- 
mond and her brother narrated in our last chapter. 

Very quietly and monotonously had the winter 
months been spent by the inhabitants of the old 
palace of St. James's. Those momentous changes 
which were being discussed and carried out so near 
them in the Houses of Parliament at Westminster — 
changes in which some of them had such a terrible 
interest — seemed to make little or no difference in 
their daily lives. The king was still a prisoner at 
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Carisbrook, and not once during all the winter 
had his children received note or message from 
him. Nor had Rosamond, either directly or in- 
directly, had any news of her brother, save when, 
a day or two after her daring expedition, Lady 
Carlisle whispered in her ear, ' My little am- 
bassadress hath proved herself a most successful 
one, since she hath accomplished the purpose I 
had most at heart. Lettice tells me that " La 
Reine des Mers" weighed anchor yesterday. "Tis 
the sloop which you told me Captain Fane was 
to sail in ; and I doubt not that he is safe on 
board/ 

Since then not the slightest communication had 
been kept up between the king's children and their 
friends and adherents in the outer world. Whether 
the stricter precautions taken by the Earl had 
enabled him to intercept any attempts that might 
have been made to keep up a correspondence, or 
whether their friends thought it more prudent to 
remain wholly inactive for a time, the little council 
held on the subject by James, Elizabeth, and Rosa- 
mond could not determine. It was not till January, 
February, and March had passed away, when Rosa- 
mond's recollection of her meeting with her brother 
was becoming almost as misty and uncertain as the 
light of the December dawn in which it had taken 
place, — it was not till a few bright warm days in 
the beginning of April tempted Elizabeth and her 
brothers to renew those walks in the park which 
the cutting winds of March had interrupted, that 
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the silence was broken, and that an incident occurred 
which at once brought before Rosamond's mind, with 
the utmost distinctness, every feature in the scene 
which had taken place in Mr. Tripp's little parlour on 
the eventful morning of her expedition to Westmin- 
ster. It often happened, when Elizabeth and her 
brothers extended their walk to the more frequented 
part of the park, that they were stopped and accosted 
by any gentlemen or ladies who had been acquainted 
with them in former years ; for, as a writer of the 
time tells us, ' Lords and ladies, and other persons 
of condition, were not restrained from speaking to 
them/ And persons of all shades of party united 
in pitying the children who were such innocent 
victims of the faults or follies of their father. It 
was while Elizabeth and James were conversing 
with an old nobleman, the uncle of Anne Thistle- 
wood, and while the attention of Mrs. Anne, with 
whom Rosamond had been walking, was engaged 
by a young gallant, her cousin, that a gentleman — 
who had apparently also joined the group in com- 
pany with Lord Harcourt's party — astonished Rosa- 
mond very much by addressing her by name, and 
claiming her acquaintance. 

' As an old friend of her father's, Mistress Rosa- 
mond Fane will surely not refuse to acknowledge 
me as an acquaintance,' he said, bowing low; and 
adding in a much lower tone, 'at any rate, as a 
messenger from her brother, she will not deny me 
the right to claim her attention to what I am about 
to say.' 
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Rosamond's startled, hurried glance at the speaker 
at firsl betrayed no recognition ; but the next mo- 
ment a vivid recollection of the scene in Mr. Tripp's 
house, and of the gentleman whom Henry had 
there introduced to her, flashed across her mind. 
Colonel Bamfield (for he it was) saw that memory 
had returned to her; and, without waiting for her 
to speak, he continued rapidly — 

' I am sure I can trust Henry Fane's sister to be 
silent and discreet. Tell the Duke from me that all 
is ready, if he can only let us know at what day 
and what hour he can be at the door of the privy 
gardens leading into the park. I have more to say, 
and there is no time/ he added, glancing round, and 
seeing that the two parties were about to separate. 
' Can you meet me to-morrow evening, at eight, at 
the place I mentioned just now, and bring me word 
from the Duke ? I have your brother's sanction for 
asking this ; perhaps he may be there himself to 
meet you,' continued the Colonel, seeing the dis- 
mayed, startled expression in Rosamond's eyes, as 
she raised them to his face. 'I must go. In one 
word, which is it to be — yes or no ?' 

'Yes,' said Rosamond at last, with desperate 
courage, seeing that the Colonel made his parting 
' salutation as elaborate as possible, and even paused 
for her decision a moment after he was obliged to 
bring it to a conclusion. The hope of a possible 
meeting with Henry, and the habit of rendering an 
unquestioning obedience to his wishes, had been the 
motives which inspired the hasty consent for which 
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Colonel Bamfield was waiting; but, as Rosamond 
watched him mingle with the attendants of Lord 
Harcourt, and finally disappear among the group of 
promenaders who crowded the park at that time of 
the day, her heart sank at the thought of what she 
had undertaken. How could she have promised so 
rashly what she would find so very difficult to per- 
form ? How could she possibly leave the house, 
and even the privy gardens (where the children were 
sometimes allowed to play alone), for half an hour 
or more, without being missed and searched for? 
How could she, moreover, get possession of the key 
of the garden-door in question, which was always 
kept locked ? And how, even if these obstacles 
were overcome, could she ensure that a chance 
passer-by during the interview might not discover 
and betray her ? 

Mistress Anne Thistlewood found Rosamond a 
very sileht, absent companion during the rest of their 
walk, but she guessed nothing of the cause ; for so 
skilfully had Colonel Bamfield managed matters, 
that not one of the party, besides themselves, had 
any idea that more than a few words of commonplace 
greeting had passed between himself and Rosa- 
mond. The easiest and most satisfactory part of 
her engagement Rosamond soon found an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling, by giving the message with 
which she had been entrusted to the Duke of York. 
And when she saw the delight with which it was 
received, and the eager, cheerful face which James 
turned towards her, as he listened to the rest of her 
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story, she could not repent the second part of her 
promise. She found him quite as alive to the diffi- 
culties and dangers that lay in the way of her keep- 
ing it as she was herself. The discovery and con- 
sequent failure of Rosamond's mission would cause 
a second downfall of his hopes just when they were 
beginning to spring up afresh ; and he pondered 
over the problem of how the undertaking, on which 
so much depended, was to be safely carried through 
for a long time, without apparently arriving at any 
satisfactory result. Elizabeth began to be really 
frightened with the idea that Rosamond would get 
herself into some frightful trouble for their sakes ; 
and she was about to beg her brother to give up 
sending the message at all, and put off his escape 
indefinitely, rather than this should happen, when 
the Duke raised his head, exclaiming, * I have it, 
Mistress Rosamond ! I am sure it can be arranged. 
You shall go and return ere ever a soul can be the 
wiser. What time is it that Colonel Bamfield hath 
appointed ? Eight, to-morrow evening ? In truth, 
he could not have chosen better for my plan. I will 
tell you all to-morrow; but we have barely time 
now for what I want to do. Where is Harry ? And, 
Mistress Rose, where are the two little maids, your 
cousins ? I want them all to have a good game at 
hide-and-seek with us to-night. Bessie, what say 
you ? Will you bid Mistress Rose to breakfast to- 
morrow, and will you grant me an invitation too ? 

' Surely, brother, most willingly ; but how will that 
advance your plans ? What are you going to do ?' 
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' You shall know all to-morrow/ repeated James, 
'if your Ladyship's curiosity can rest unsatisfied 
for so long. If not, you must ask Mistress Rose 
to inform you. I see she guesses half my scheme 
already.' He looked at Rosamond with a smile of 
intelligence, and then put an end to the conversa- 
tion by opening the door to admit the little Duke 
of Gloucester, whose eager, merry voice he heard in 
the passage. He was accompanied by his favourite 
companion Alice ; and with their ready, delighted 
help, was speedily arranged that game of hide-and- 
seek which we described at the beginning of the 
chapter. Rosamond tried very hard to forget all 
her doubts and fears in the game, and to remember 
only that it was just possible she might see Henry 
the very next day. And in this she succeeded very 
well, till the occurrence of that conversation with 
Maurice, which, somehow, brought them all back 
again, and which ended, as we have seen, in a hearty 
fit of crying from Rosamond herself. 






CHAPTER XI. 

UNDER THE GARDEN WALL. 

' Devise the fittest time and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight.' 

'As YOU LIKE IT.' 

;HE plan which James propounded to his 
little sister and Rosamond Fane the next 
morning, when breakfast was over and 
their attendants had left the room, was 
one which showed an ingenuity, foresight, and 
prudence worthy of considerable praise. It re- 
quired, however, some boldness to carry it out ; 
and Elizabeth, as she listened, trembled at the 
risks which must be run, and the various chances 
of discovery, which could not all be guarded 
against. But Rosamond, from whose face all 
traces of last night's tears and anxieties had 
vanished, save perhaps some additional gravity of 
expression, did not tremble or hesitate in the 
smallest degree. She had made up her mind 
that the message on which so much depended 
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must be carried ; and that, at whatever cost or 
hazard to herself, it should be done. She listened 
to all James's explanations and directions quietly 
and attentively, and assented to proposals which 
sounded to Elizabeth's ears dangerous and alarm- 
ing to the last degree, with a cool courage which 
filled the timid little Princess with surprise and 
admiration. Their arrangements were these : The 
game of hide-and-seek, which had been begun the 
night before, should be resumed after supper, which 
took place at about seven o'clock. When it came 
to Rosamond's turn to hide, she should at once go 
down to the gardens by way of some back stairs, 
which were not far from the children's apartments, 
and, when there, she should boldly ask the gar- 
dener for the key of the gate. 

' He will give.it you, I am sure,' said James, 'if 
you tell him that we are playing at hide-and- 
seek, and that you are in a great hurry for fear 
you should be found.' 

' But, James, how do you know that the gardener 
keeps the key ? ' inquired Elizabeth in a wondering 
tone of voice. 

' Oh ! I have known that a long time/ said the 
Duke. ' He lends it to some of his men some- 
times (I suppose it is a quicker way for them to 
go and return to their work, if they live on the 
other side of the park) ; so, why should he not 
lend it to Mistress Rose ? When she is once on 
the other side of the door, Colonel Bam field will 
take care that she is not seen and recognised while 
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with him. He is as full of cunning stratagems 
and devices as Lady Carlisle herself, — with this 
only difference, that he does not consult his own 
interests by betraying them to the Roundheads 
when occasion serves. I saw something of him 
when I was at the Hague, where I first made ac- 
quaintance with your brother, Mistress Rose. Ah! 
if they had had the management of that first un- 
lucky attempt of mine, you would not need to go 
through all this trouble and risk on my behalf 
now/ 

Rosamond understood to what he alluded. Eliza- 
beth had told her of the Duke's first disastrous at- 
tempt to escape from St. James's, and her face 
lighted up as she thought how the prevention of 
another such mishap depended in great measure 
upon herself. 

'If I could only contrive to have speech of 
Colonel Bamfield myself/ pursued James ; ' but 
no — it is quite out of the question. Mr. Francis, 
and that fellow Kirkpatrick, and the rest of them, 
are never content to have me out of their sight 
for many minutes together. They are never too 
far off to take heed of my movements. No. They 
must be used by slow degrees to miss me. But 
you, Mistress Rose, are free to hide where you 
please. No one will think of watching whither 
you go ; so you must take upon you this inter- 
view — (the Duke pronounced with a little of that 
peremptory manner which had helped to make 
his father, and which, in after years, went far to 
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make himself, so unpopular) — and tell Colonel 
Bamfield or your brother, whichever you may 
chance to see, that, ten days or a fortnight hence, 
between eight and nine o'clock, I will meet him 
where he meets you to-night.' 

Elizabeth looked up in mingled surprise and 
relief. ' Ten days or a fortnight hence, brother ! ' 

' I dare not hazard it sooner ; I will not fail again 
for want of caution. My plan is to play hide-and- 
seek every evening — to make it our regular habit 
And I will find out the most secret and far-away 
places to hide me in ; so that they shall learn to 
miss sight of me for a full hour or more at a time, 
and yet suspect nothing, as they see me ever come 
back at length in safety ; and so, when the day 
comes, I shall gain all that time before the alarm 
is taken.' 

Thus was the plan arranged. The first step had 
been taken the previous night, and, far from arous- 
ing suspicion, had, on the whole, been received with 
general satisfaction. What could be a more inno- 
cent and natural amusement than a game of hide- 
and-seek? Lord Northumberland, while descend- 
ing the great staircase in his stately, deliberate way, 
had been almost knocked down by the Duke of 
York in headlong pursuit of his little sister and the 
light-footed Mistress Anne, and had remarked after- 
wards to Colonel Carewe that the companionship of 
his family of young people seemed to have wrought 
a marvellous change for the better in the health and 
spirits of his two elder wards. ' This friendship with 
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your son Maurice hath been a rare boon to the lad. 
It doth my heart good to see him who was wont to 
be so dull and moping, enter with all his heart and 
soul into the sport yonder like any other boy of his 
years. And as to that pale, down-hearted little 
sister of his, I could scarcely believe my eyes when 
I met her skipping down the stairs as fleetly and 
cheerily as any of the rest/ Thus did the Earl 
sagaciously account for the sudden passion for hide- 
and-seek which had seized upon all the younger in- 
mates of St. James's Palace. 

Colonel Carewe perhaps may have had a rather 
less exalted opinion than his friend as to ' the 
mutual attachment of his son Maurice and the 
Duke of York ; but he looked upon the hide- 
and-seek mania as more likely to promote than 
otherwise the cordiality which he perceived to 
have been hitherto wanting between the boys, 
and he welcomed it accordingly. 

Rosamond found it a hard matter to hide the 
restless excitement which kept increasing as the 
day wore on, and the hour for her adventure, on 
the good or ill success of which so much depended, 
drew nearer and nearer. All the self-command 
which the events of the last few months had taught 
her, could not prevent her thoughts from wandering 
while her pupil Alice laboriously blundered through 
the daily French reading-lesson ; nor could it suffice 
to steady the quavering, husky voice which equally 
surprised and annoyed Lady Carlisle during the 
duet which the Princess and Rosamond were learn- 
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ing under her direction. What would she not have 
given for power to control the violent start which, 
in the middle of dinner, when Ch^ri's sharp, shrill 
bark was heard outside the door, caused her to up- 
set the contents of her plate into Mrs. Carewe's lap? 
Rosamond was not often awkward, and the shocked 
and astonished faces of the family at this extraor- 
dinary exploit gave her a hysterical desire to laugh 
and cry at once, which she had never experienced 
before. And this uncomfortable sensation was 
hardest of all to overcome when she felt Rachel's 
great round eyes fixed on her with a half-patroniz- 
ing, half-reproachful air, exasperating to the last 
degree. 

The moment which she waited for with so much 
impatience, and yet with scarcely less dread, was 
approaching very nearly at last. Supper was over, 
and little Harry's entreaty for another game of 
hide-and-seek met with a willing assent on all 
sides. All who had played the night before were 
ready for a repetition of the fun. Maurice made 
no effort to excuse himself to-night when the little 
Duke of Gloucester summoned him to join in the 
game. Even Mistress Marian seemed half inclined 
to help. Would not the Scrope instep be seen to 
some advantage in a chase down the great stair- 
case ? 

' Harry wants to hide first/ said Elizabeth, with 
a questioning glance at her elder brother. Rosa- 
mond turned away with a violent effort to appear 

L 
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unconscious, and made some joking remark to 
Alice; but her heart was beating so loud as she 
listened for James's reply, that she fancied every 
one in the room must certainly hear it. What a 
sense of relief she felt when he only said, laughing, 

' Harry would hide, would he ? So let it be, then. 
Do you mean to catch Mistress Anne, Hal ? She 
must have a care of herself if she counts on escap- 
ing you/ 

Little Henry took a cool survey of the whole 
party, and with a complacent nod, which seemed to 
express his confidence in being a match for the 
swiftest of them, strode off with a manly step and 
bearing, intended for an exact imitation of his 
brother's. 

' Never fear/ James managed to whisper to Rosa- 
mond, as the seekers began to move off in different 
directions, when the little Duke's shrill whoop rang 
out at no very far distance off. ' We shall not be 
greatly troubled to find him. It wants still a 
quarter to eight. I warrant we shall not be half 
that time seeking for Harry. And you shall be 
the next to hide.' 

James was not mistaken in his conjecture. Cer- 
tain half-strangled whines proceeding from beneath 
Colonel Carewe's great riding-cloak, which was 
thrown over an arm-chair, to be seen from the 
open door of that gentleman's room, warned the 
searchers of what was likely to be found there. 
The appearance of a white feathery object whisk- 
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ing spasmodically for a moment, and then snatched 
from view by some unseen power behind the said 
cloak, confirmed their suspicions. The cry of 
* Found, found I ' was answered by a smothered 
yelp from Ch^ri, who, in the general race that fol- 
lowed, outran his young master, and showed his 
own knowledge of the game by seizing Rosamond's 
dress in his sharp little teeth. No one but Rosa- 
mond herself had observed the authoritative gesture 
and muttered 'Soh! At her, Cheri!' which had 
brought about this opportune result, and which was 
the affair of an instant, as James passed her on the 
stairs. When she reached ' home/ marshalled be- 
tween little Harry and his dog, the Duke of York was 
standing in the midst of his breathless companions, 
laughing as heartily as any of them at her fate. 

' I thought your Highness looked to make me 
prisoner,' pretty Anne Thistlewood remarked mis- 
chievously. 

'And so I would,' quoth Prince Harry, coolly, 
'only my feet were tangled in the cloak, and one 
of the buttons caught in my hair. But I care not ; 
CWri has caught Rosamond for me, and she can 
run well nigh as fast as you.' 

'And will be sought for longer than you were, 
Harry, I doubt not,' said his brother. ' I am glad 
it is Mistress Rosamond's turn to hide; she gave 
us good sport yesterday.' 

This was one of the few opinions in which Mau- 
rice could agree with the Duke. 'Ay,' he said 
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cordially, ' Rose was always excellent at finding 
out strange hiding-places. At home we have some- 
times sought her for more than half an hour/ 

Rosamond could not bear that he should look 
her in the face as he spoke of those old merry 
games of hide-and-seek, played for genuine play's 
sake, and not for a hidden purpose ; a purpose 
which, although she had no doubt of its being 
right and good, yet made necessary all this secrecy 
and stratagem, so thoroughly painful and repulsive 
to her. It was with a little sigh that she moved 
hastily away, followed by Elizabeth's grave and 
anxious eyes, and hearing James drawing on Mau- 
rice to enlarge upon her skill in lighting upon 
nooks to hide in which he and his sisters found it 
quite impossible to discover. 

The starting-point to-night was Elizabeth's usual 
sitting-room and study. Rosamond closed the door 
behind her, passed through the supper-room ad- 
joining, and into the passage beyond, at the end of 
which came that back staircase of which James had 
spoken. One moment she paused on the first step, 
then the chapel clock struck eight. No time was 
this for hesitation or fear. Now or never ! Rosa- 
mond ran as lightly as she could down the stairs, 
opened the door into the privy gardens, and looked 
round hurriedly for the gardener. Thanks to old 
nurse, she was protected alike from the chill air 
of a spring evening, and from the danger of at- 
tracting notice by going abroad at that hour clad 
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in only her usual indoor dress. This latter con- 
tingency had somehow never entered Rosamond's 
head till, just as she was running off to take part 
in the game, nurse had come flying downstairs, 
armed with a warm hooded mantle, in which she 
insisted on wrapping her darling, declaring that 
'if Mistress Rose was minded to play about in 
those cold, gusty corridors, as bad as the outer air, 
she must be clothed in fitting manner, unless she 
would fain be put to bed sick with a rheum.' The 
young lady and her cousins were wont, as nurse 
herself expressed it, to ' make mirth ' of her passion 
for muffling ; but now, as Rosamond stood in the 
raw evening mist, and felt the damp breeze sweep 
across her face, she knew how to be grateful for 
the old woman's care. Drawing the hood over her 
head, she was on the point of proceeding towards 
the gardener's house, when that important person- 
age was seen emerging from behind some rose- 
bushes with a pruning-knife in his hand. Rosa- 
mond was rather a favourite of his. She admired 
his plants, and did not tread on his trim borders. 
He had once presented her with a pot of gilli- 
flowers and a small rose-bush ; and he often 
stopped when they met, to inquire after the growth 
and welfare of his little gifts. He did so now, and 
then continued — 

'Whither away, Mistress, at this time o' night? 
What game is afoot now ? Aha ! I can guess. Hide- 
and-seek, I warrant. That young master, your 
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cousin, climbed last night up yonder great ivy-bush 
to hide behind my chimney-stacks ; but I suppose 
you scarce mean to follow his example/ 

Here was a golden opportunity ! Rosamond made 
her request at once, in as composed a voice as she 
could command, but with flushed cheeks and beat- 
ing heart, feeling most thankful for the twilight 
which hid her blushes, and most grateful to Maurice 
for the feats of climbing which had rendered him so 
conspicuous. The old gardener was good-nature 
itself. He put his hand into his pocket, and pulled 
out the precious key without the slightest hesitation, 
saying with a good-humoured smile, as he handed it 
to Rosamond, ' Of course, if any one asks me, I am 
not to know where you are gone, eh, little Mistress. 
But don't stay long; it is almost too late for a 
little damsel like you to be out in the damp ; and, 
of all things, be sure you lock the door and bring 
the key safe back again, or we shall both get into 
trouble with my Lord Northumberland, for there 
are but two keys to the door, and he keeps the other 
himself.' 

Rosamond could promise this with a clear con- 
science ; and, with eager thanks, she tripped away 
towards the long turf walk bordered with mulberry 
trees, now just bursting into leaf, which led straight 
towards the garden door. Swiftly and lightly she 
ran down it, over the short, dewy grass, and only 
when she reach the bottom did she pause to listen 
and take breath before putting the key into the 
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door. A quick panting sound broke the stillness 
which surrounded her ; and, with a violent start, she 
looked nervously round to discover its cause. A low 
whine, and the apparition of a pair of shining eyes, 
and a swiftly moving tail, disclosed the fact that 
Ch6ri had followed her. What was to be done? 
There was no time to take him back indoors ; and if 
she left him inside the garden door, he might betray 
her whereabouts by barking. Rosamond decided 
that it would be safest to take him with her ; and, 
catching him up in her arms, she hastily turned 
the key in the lock, passed out into the park, and 
fastened the door behind her, before she again 
allowed herself to stop and look fearfully around. 
Although the sun had set, a red glow was still 
brightening up the garden when she left it ; but the 
long grey wall, through the door in which she had 
just passed, quite shut out the lingering light, and 
cast a gloomy black shadow many yards in front of 
the spot where she stood. The scattered groups of 
oaks and beeches looked gigantic and mysterious in 
the uncertain light; and Rosamond, as she stood 
casting hurried anxious glances in various direc- 
tions, in hopes of discovering her brother advancing 
through the shades towards her, felt gradually steal- 
ing over her that state of feeling which generally 
precedes a sudden panic. She hugged Chdri closer 
in her arms, finding some comfort in his companion- 
ship, and timidly advanced a few steps on the narrow 
winding path which she could just see lying before 
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her. As she did so, a man strode out of the shadow 
of a buttress, and came forward to meet her. Chdri 
growled ; but all Rosamond's fears vanished on the 
instant as she eagerly ran towards him, exclaiming 
in a tone of intense relief, ' Oh ! here you really 

are at last. How very, very glad I ' and here 

Rosamond came to a sudden, embarrassed pause, 
occasioned by the discovery that she was addressing, 
not her brother, but Colonel Bamfield. 

€ On my conscience, that is a very cruel reception !' 
said the Colonel, taking the hand that Rosamond 
had half withdrawn. ' Here have I stood waiting for 
the last quarter of an hour, and had begun to think 
that Mistress Rosamond had exercised the privilege 
of a lady, and had changed her mind. Did you not 
expect to see me ?' 

'I thought it had been Henry! You said per- 
haps he would come/ murmured Rosamond, abashed 
and confused, and quite unable to hide the disap- 
pointment which the downfall of her hopes had 
occasioned. 

' Did I ? and you have doubtless been building on 
it ever since. There was but the barest chance that 
he might have been able ; for, you see, Mistress 
Rose, 'tis scarcely safe for him to venture so near 
the precincts of St. James's. He is much better 
known here than I ; and so it was thought more 
prudent that I should have the management of this 
business. You will accept me as his deputy, will 
you not ?' 
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The Colonel, as he spoke, was leading Rosamond 
away from the path back to the shelter of the huge 
old buttress, from behind which he had himself 
emerged, where grew some elder-bushes, which served 
to screen them thoroughly from observation. And 
here he insisted on wrapping Rosamond up in his 
cloak, which covered her from head to foot, before he 
continued his discourse. 

' And now, what news have you brought me ? I 
warrant his Highness is ready to fall in with our 
scheme, is he not ? He must be tired enow of the 
company of the stiff old Earl and his puritanical 
retainers, among whom I must include your worthy 
uncle himself, Mistress Rose.' 

Colonel Bamfield's manner was kind and cour- 
teous, but Rosamond could not feel at all at her 
ease with him ; and as she shyly repeated the 
Duke's message, her regret for Henry's absence 
grew stronger and stronger. 

'Ten days or a fortnight!' ejaculated her com- 
panion, when she had concluded. ' Well, that need 
not alter our arrangements. But what makes him 
put it off so long?' 

Rosamond explained the plans by means of which 
James hoped to secure to himself an hour during 
which he should neither "be missed nor suspected. 

' On my word, a most excellent device,' said the 
Colonel, laughing heartily. 'And I suppose you 
have left your playmates in the midst of a game 
now, and have not over much time to spare ?' 
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'I must be back by half-past eight/ said Rosa- 
mond, who was beginning already to be nervously 
afraid that she had outstayed her time; that her 
companions had perhaps tired of the search, and 
were beginning to grumble at her long absence. ' I 
should be going now. What shall I tell his High- 
ness from you, sir ?' 

' Nay, you can easily spare me a few minutes 
longer/ said her companion. 'I heard the Abbey 
clock chime the first quarter but a very short time 
ago. Tell his Highness that on the night of the 
20th of this month, at the time he hath named, I will 
wait for him here ; that a hackney coach shall be in 
readiness to convey us both to Mr. Tripp's house, 
whence we shall take boat, and, I trust, drop easily 
down the river to the Custom House, where lies 
Captain Bertie's sloop, ready to set sail for Holland 
at a moment's notice.' 

'And on the river, — there is no danger of his 
Highness being seen and recognised at that hour, is 
there ?' said Rosamond, who had forgotten her shy- 
ness in the eagerness with which she listened. 

'Not much, certainly. Nevertheless, for greater 
security, his clothes are to be changed for woman's 
apparel at Mr. Tripp's house. In truth, I fear the 
Prince will make but a plain-favoured damsel, unless 
you can give him the secret of your brown curls and 
rosy cheeks, Mistress Rosamond.' The cheeks in 
question grew much the rosier in the darkness for 
the compliment, which confused and embarrassed 
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Rosamond so much that she hesitated vainly for a 
reply. She was spared the necessity, however; for 
in the moment's silence which followed the Colonel's 
last speech, a faint, distant sound caused her to start 
violently, and Chiri to prick up his ears, and give 
vent to a low growl. 

'Hark!' said the Colonel in a low voice, 'you 
surely did not bring a dog with you, Mistress Rose ? 
Where did that growl come from ?' 

' I could not help it. He followed me, and there 
was no time to take him back,' said Rosamond ; 
adding in a hurried whisper, ' Did you not hear 
voices at a distance, and the rustle of leaves — out in 
the direction of the path ?' 

The Colonel listened a second, and then said, 
' You are right. There is some one coming up the 
path. It leads only to the door, I know. Who do 
you think likely to have a key of it besides your 
friend the gardener ?' 

' No one except the Earl himself/ said poor Rosa- 
mond, remembering the gardener's last words, and 
filled with horror and dismay at the terrible idea of 
being discovered by the grave, stately Lord North- 
umberland in her present situation. ' Oh ! what 
shall we do? If Chiri begins to bark, we must be 
discovered.' 

' How you tremble ! Don't affright yourself so, 
little maiden. Only keep still and silent, and you 
are quite safe. As to the dog, give him to me. I'll 
put you out of all danger from him in one minute.' 
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'You shall not touch him/ said Rose, aghast at 
the proposition, and shrinking away from him with 
Ch6ri held fast in her arms. ' I did not think you 
could be so cruel. Besides, if you care not for that, 
I warn you it will be worse than anything if I go 
back without him. Prince Harry will never cease to 
bewail and question till he has found out what has 
become of him.' 

There was no time to argue the matter. Colonel 
Bamfield's short laugh was perhaps a little con- 
temptuous ; but he yielded the point at once, only 
saying, ' Well, at any rate, put him down. He is far 
more likely to betray us if you hold him back, than 
if you let him go where he will, and find out for him- 
self what he is barking at/ 

Rosamond saw the truth of this remark ; and 
Ch6ri (who, perhaps in gratitude for his late pre- 
servation, had been busily employed in licking his 
protector's face) was set on the ground. The little 
fellow bounded away into the darkness in the direc- 
tion whence the sounds had proceeded ; and Rosa- 
mond, straining her eyes after him, listened with 
suspended breath, and eager, almost painful, atten- 
tion, for what she should hear next. She could now 
plainly distinguish that two persons were coming up 
the path. She could hear their voices in close con- 
versation, and the crackle of the dead leaves beneath 
their footsteps. In a few minutes they would reach 
a narrow strip of light which the rising moon had 
just thrown across the path from an opening between 
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two giant chestnuts. Ch6ri and the newcomers ar- 
rived there from opposite quarters at exactly the 
same time; and the former at once made his pre- 
sence known by leaping upon the Earl of Northum- 
berland (for Rosamond had been right in her con- 
jecture), frisking round and round the new arrivals, 
and wagging his tail merrily to and fro, as if resolved 
to attract all the attention in his power. Rosamond 
was in despair. She felt as if the Earl must instantly 
leap to the right conclusion regarding Chart's pre- 
sence in the park at that unwonted hour ; and she 
began to imagine her sheltered corner behind the 
elder-bushes so very insecure and conspicuous a 
hiding-place, that one glance in its direction must 
reveal everything to the Earl and his companion. 
So strongly did this idea take possession of her mind, 
that her surprise and relief were almost equal when 
she heard Lord Northumberland's voice scarcely 
raised by surprise above its usual calm, measured 
tones, saying, ' Ah ! Chdri, Chiri ; down, sir. What 
art thou doing here at this hour? Thou'lt be in 
disgrace with thy little master for playing truant, 
methinks/ 

'The dog must have followed you out of the 
garden, my Lord, and has been doubtless waiting 
here for you ever since/ said his companion, whom 
Rosamond guessed at once to be one of those 
noblemen who frequently came to confer with the 
Earl on matters connected with State affairs. 

' Like enough/ replied the other ; ' but I am glad 
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he has had the wit to stay here for me. What 
reproachful looks I should have had from his owners 
if he had been lost through my means !' 

'What matters it?' said his friend impatiently, 
as Lord Northumberland paused ere he fitted his 
key in the door to summon Ch£ri (who had strayed 
away into the darkness) again towards him. ' You 
are over-indulgent to the fancies of these babes, my 
Lord. Surely they should be taught to remember 
that they are under restraint, and cannot expect to 
have all things exactly as they desire them/ 

' Poor souls ! I would have them remember it as 
little as possible. They have but few pleasures. 
Surely you would not grudge them the companion- 
ship of a dog,' said the good Earl, as Ch^ri came 
scampering up in obedience to the shrill whistle 
which summoned him — his sense of duty a good 
deal quickened by a blow from Colonel Bamfield, 
when he had attempted to rush back to Rosa- 
mond's arms. 

' I will leave the key inside the lock, and con- 
duct you back the same way,' said Lord Northum- 
berland as he opened the door. ' We shall not be 
more than half an hour over those papers ; but the 
gates are all locked by nine o'clock ; and, more- 
over, this is the nearest way, if you return to 
London by water.' 

His companion assented, and they passed through, 
while Rosamond gave a long sigh of satisfaction 
and relief, and relaxed the grasp which she had 
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almost unconsciously kept on Colonel Bamfield's 
arm during the last few minutes of fright and 
suspense. They had not seemed few, however, to 
her ; and her first words were, ' Oh ! how thankful I 
am that they are gone at last ! and now I must go 
home instantly. How terribly late it must be 1 
Oh ! how I wish I had gone before, when I intended!' 

' Softly, softly, my dear child ! ' said Colonel 
Bamfield, who, more accustomed to hairbreadth 
escapes than Rosamond, took their late adventure 
much more coolly. 'You surely don't intend to 
run right into the enemy's jaws, do you ? Wait 
till my Lord Northumberland and his friend are 
safe in the palace, and then home by all means ; 
though it is not near so late as you fancy it.' 

But Rosamond eagerly explained that a private 
door led from the gardens to the Earl's own rooms, 
and that this was reached by quite a different 
path from the one she must take. There was not 
the slightest danger of her encountering the two 
noblemen again, but great risk of awakening the 
suspicions of the old gardener, if the key were not 
soon restored to him. 

The Colonel yielded to these representations, and 
presently Rosamond, with fingers that trembled 
with eagerness, was endeavouring to fit the key 
in the lock. ' I cannot get it in,' she said, with a 
sound of such dismay in her voice, that Colonel 
Bamfield fairly laughed as he took it from her, 
saying — 
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' No wonder, with such a shaking hand. Poof 
frightened little maid ! she thinks all the world is 
in a conspiracy to prevent her from getting home 
to-night. Let me try it Ha ! What's this V as 
the key slipped aside each time that he endea- 
voured to place it in the lock. 'What can be the 
matter ? You did not find any difficulty before, did 
you ?' 

' No/ said Rosamond, puzzled and bewildered, 
and really feeling at the moment as if everything 
were in league against her. 

But even as she spoke, a light flashed across her 
mind, and she uttered an exclamation of dismay — 

' Oh, sir ! I know what it is. What shall we do ?' 

'Ah, I see/ said the Colonel, who had been 
stooping down, and endeavouring to look into the 
keyhole. ' The Earl has left the key on the other 
side of the door. A prudent measure, truly, for the 
guardian of prisoners, and a most untoward accident 
for us. What is to be done? Even if the Earl 
should come back in half an hour and take away 
the key, you could not wait so long without being 
missed, I doubt/ 

Poor Rosamond shook her head despairingly, and 
glanced vaguely round through the gathering gloom, 
as if to find some other means of gaining an en- 
trance. The Colonel had been trying to push back 
the key, which was already in the door, in order 
that it might fall out on the other side, and so allow 
free passage for the one which he held in his hand ; 
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but in vain, for the key had evidently been turned 
in the wards after the door was locked, and no 
efforts could move it in the least degree. His quick 
eyes now followed Rosamond's, and rested in an 
instant on the substantial old stone buttress, whose 
shelter had but lately been of such service to them 
both. Its mossy, uneven surface, from which here 
and there stones had detached themselves from the 
surrounding mortar, and had fallen to the ground, 
afforded opportune facility to a good climber. The 
rest of the wall could be easily scaled from the top 
of the buttress, and the ivy which hung over it 
gave good promise that, on the other side also, 
easy footing would be found. The Colonel had 
noticed all these details before the darkness came 
on, and the remembrance of them in this present 
strait was most welcome to his mind. 

'The very thing !' said he, striding hastily towards 
the buttress. ' Cheer up, my little damsel. I shall 
not be forced to carry you up the river with me 
to your brother. Do you stay here, and in a few 
minutes, I trust, I shall be able to open the gate 
for you on the other side/ 

Poor little Rose ! To say the truth, she did not 
much fancy being left alone in the darkness ; for 
the moon had provokingly hidden herself behind 
a cloud, and the little girl, as we have seen, was by 
no means superior to the fear of ghosts and goblins, 
which pervaded all ages and classes at that period 
of time. However, she knew there was nothing 
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else to be done. She was much too anxious to get 
home, to wish to delay Colonel Bamfield for a single 
instant. So she shook off her fears as well as she 
was able, and steadied her voice to thank him for 
what he was about to do ; then, wrapping her cloak 
tight around her, she stood listening breathlessly 
for the sounds which marked his progress, turning 
her back on the dim park, and trying to shut her 
ears to the mysterious sighing and moaning of the 
wind among the branches of the trees. The crumb- 
ling of the loose mortar beneath the climber's foot, 
or the snapping of a dry twig as he trod upon it, 
were the sounds which occasionally came to reassure 
her, when the loneliness became too oppressive. But 
presently these sounds grew fainter and fainter, and 
were succeeded by the rustling of leaves, and the 
startled twitter of birds, frightened by the Colonel's 
appearance from their roosting-place in the ivy. 
Rosamond crept away to the door, and waited 
there, hoping presently to hear the rattling of the 
key in the lock, and the welcome raising of the 
latch to allow her entrance. How long the time 
seemed! Before she heard a faint footfall on the 
gravel-path, Rosamond was trembling all over with 
cold and excitement ; and when the sound came, 
she started nervously, and drew back from the 
door. Could the Colonel have alighted already on 
the other side ? If so, it seemed strange that she 
had not heard him spring to the ground. Moreover, 
this sounded more like the slow, steady tread of 
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some one approaching from a distance. The new 
dread which seized upon Rosamond quite took her 
breath away. Was it possible that the Earl could 
be coming back so soon? If such was the case, 
this was a far worse mishap than the former one. 
Colonel Bamfield must assuredly be caught in the 
very act of descending ; and Rosamond, as she stood 
listening in motionless horror to the footstep com- 
ing closer and closer, almost wished that the earth 
would open and swallow her up. While she waited, 
with this sense of desperation gradually increasing 
upon her, again a light rustle was heard among the 
leaves above ; some crumbling mortar rained down 
upon her head, and then she distinguished the 
Colonel's voice pronouncing her name in a kind of 
half-strangled whisper. 

'Yes/ she answered anxiously, speaking below 
her breath, and standing on tip-toe to hear more 
easily. 

' It is an old man with a lantern/ whispered the 
Colonel, who seemed to have some difficulty in 
breathing. 'Keep still under the buttress. I am 
lying along on the top of the wall. He can't see 
me — that is, if the moon won't come out for the next 
few moments. Here he is. Hush ! ' 

The rustling ceased, and Rosamond crept silently 
beneath the shadow of the friendly buttress. The 
footsteps advanced close up to the door; then, as 
they came to a standstill, Rosamond could hear a 
well-known grunt and ejaculation, which she knew 
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could proceed from no other than her friend the old 
gardener, come, as she strongly suspected, in search 
of her. He tried the door to satisfy himself that 
it was properly locked ; and Rosamond crouched 
more closely into the shadow of her buttress, doubt- 
ful of what was about to happen next. To her 
relief, the next sound was the rattle of the key as 
he withdrew it from the lock. It was evident, then, 
that he had no intention of coming out. Rosamond, 
venturing to peep out cautiously from her hiding- 
place, could see the rays of his lantern shining 
through the keyhole and the chinks of the door; 
but a sudden gust of wind sending her cloak over 
her eyes, and making the stem of the elder-tree 
creak, rather startled her, and it was a hard matter 
not to scream when some heavy flapping object fell 
down from above at her feet She kept back the 
scream, however, but subsided precipitately into her 
corner again, whence she could hear the old man 
soliloquizing — 

1 Aha ! I guessed right well how it would be. 
Little mistress has just wit enow to lock the door, 
and then, forsooth, off she skips and leaves the key 
behind her. A thoughtless little baggage ! Alack ! 
alack ! to think what poor silly creatures these 
young maids be. Careless, scatter-brained bodies, 
all of them/ 

Here a smothered kind of explosion from the top 
of the wall reached Rosamond's ear ; and the moon 
appearing again, showed the Colonel's face gazing 
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out from among the ivy leaves that clustered in 
heavy luxuriant masses, just above the buttress. 
Poor Rosamond was in an agony lest the old 
gardener should have caught the sound which 
seemed to her so distinct, and thereupon lift his 
eyes in the direction of the Colonel's somewhat 
perilous lurking-place. Her only consolation was, 
that perhaps he might be a little deaf. Perhaps 
there was some foundation for such a notion, for 
the old man appeared not to take the slightest 
notice of the sound, but went on muttering to him- 
self, as was his wont. Rosamond could not catch 
all that he said ; but Colonel Bamfield, in his lofty 
position, evidently had the benefit of the entire 
soliloquy, and doubtless found a good deal of 
amusement in it, for that stifled laugh, which had 
frightened his young companion a moment before, 
was twice repeated ; and at length Rosamond was 
thoroughly horrified to see him softly raise his head 
and endeavour to look over the inner side of the 
wall. His face surely could not fail to be remarked 
standing out so conspicuously among the dark 
foliage in the white moonbeams. But still came no 
sign that the old man had seen anything to wake 
his alarm. Rosamond thought, from the sounds on 
the other side of the wall, that he must be trimming 
his lantern, and the Colonel continued meanwhile 
to watch his proceedings with wonderful ease and 
composure, looking round more than once with a 
reassuring nod to his young fellow- conspirator ; 
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which rash conduct had the effect of almost driv- 
ing her out of her wits with terror. Suddenly 
the Coloners head dived down again. The old 
gardener's steps were beginning to move away from 
the gate. 

'Out upon her giddy little head!' Rosamond 
heard him growl, as he walked away. * Neverthe- 
less, I am glad she is safe home ere this. I was an 
old fool to give her the key at such an hour. Little 
ladies to be gadding about the place by moonlight ! 
Body o' me, 'tis unheard of/ 

The Colonel hardly took pains to strangle his 
laugh this time, and the retreating tramp of the old 
gardener was yet audible, when he leaped lightly to 
the ground and picked up the hat which had so 
startled Rosamond by falling at her feet. 

'Marvellous good luck, Mistress Rose/ quoth he 
coolly, ' that it chanced to tumble on the right side 
of the wall/ 

Mistress Rose could give no reply to this observa- 
tion, but a kind of gasp. 

' Now/ proceeded Colonel Bamfield, whose equa- 
nimity seemed in no degree disturbed by this second 
hairbreadth escape, * your course is perfectly simple. 
By St. George, yonder old fellow has proved him- 
self a friend in need. You have nought to do now, 
save to unlock the gate, and turn the key on the 
other side, exactly as my Lord did just now. He'll 
never find out that he has changed keys with the 
gardener; and I counsel you to make all speed 
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now, or we shall have his Lordship coming back 
again. This last mishap has lost us a full quarter of 
an hour, I fear/ 

Rosamond was only too thankful to be released. 
Her adieu to the Colonel did not take long. A shy 
request that he would give her love to Henry when 
they met, and a reiterated promise on her own part 
that she would forget no portion of the message 
entrusted to her, were soon uttered ; and then 
Rosamond found herself standing once more within 
the garden wall, the door safe locked behind her, 
and with a beating heart straining her 'ears to hear 
if the gardener's heavy tread were yet audible. 

' Why, Rose ! at last ! where have you been ? We 
had given you up long ago/ were the first words 
which greeted her ears, as a few minutes afterwards 
she entered the Princess Elizabeth's sitting-room, 
where sat all the children grouped round the fire, 
telling stories by its flickering blaze. 

' Now you must tell us ! ' cried little Alice, jump- 
ing up and catching hold of her cousin's hand. 
4 How cold you are ! Your fingers are like ice/ 

' No wonder ; so long away from the fire,' said 
Maurice, making room for Rosamond by his side. 
' But where had you hidden yourself, Rose ? We 
have searched every nook and cranny in the house, 
I verily believe/ 

' If I were Mistress Rose,' observed the Duke of 
York, who was staring steadily into the blazing logs, 
and scarcely moved or looked up as he spoke, 'I 
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would keep my secret. A hiding-place which no 
one can discover is worth preserving to one's self. 
It will give us good sport another time ; and, more- 
over, we have no right to ask what we had not wit 
enough to find out for ourselves.' 




CHAPTER XII. 



HIDE-AND-SEEK IN EARNEST. 



■' Now go we in content 




To liberty, and not to banishment.' 

As YOU LIKE IT. 

H ! James, what shall I do here without 
you?' 

'Very well, I doubt not, sweetheart, 
as you did before I came. Why ! 'twas 
yourself, Bess, who reproached me for giving myself 
up to the Parliament. Have you forgotten that ? ' 

' Nay, it is quite right that you should go, I know, 
but — but I shall be so lonely ; and oh, brother ! sup- 
pose it all fails, and is found out ? ' 

' Why should it fail ? ' said James, with a slight 
impatience in his manner. ' All is ready, and what 
is there to fear this time ? You are grown so timid 
and fearful of late, Bess, that I scarce know my bold 
ready-witted little fellow-conspirator of a few months 
ago/ 

' Ah ! when it seemed uncertain and such a long 
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way off, I did not care so much ; but it has been 
coming nearer and nearer, and now — oh, James ! 
when I think that you really are going away to- 
night, I can't help feeling unhappy.' 

Here the little girl quite broke down, and, rest- 
ing her head against her brother's shoulder, sobbed 
bitterly. James did his best to console her with 
the kindest and most caressing words that he could 
think of; but the task was not an easy one, for, 
now that the time was so near when he must part 
with the little sister who had been his chief com- 
panion and adviser for so long, recollections and 
regrets which he had scarcely felt before, came 
crowding fast upon him, and he found the office 
of comforter a most difficult one to fulfil. It gave 
him a pang to notice how white and thin was the 
face which Elizabeth at last lifted up from his 
shoulder — a sad little face for only twelve years 
old, her brother could not help seeing, even though 
she was drying her eyes now, and saying, with 
an attempt at a smile, how selfish it was to be 
sorry that James was going away to be free and 
happy. 

* I shall come back for you, Bess, some day/ he 
said, pulling her curls, and trying to rally his spirits 
and drive away the fear that had just entered his 
mind, — ' Charles and I, with a whole French army 
at our heels ; and we'll deliver you out of the 
custody of these miserable Roundheads with a 
high hand.' 
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Elizabeth did her best to smile at this castle in 
the air ; but the effort ended in a sigh, — so very 
far away seemed the prospect of her brother's 
triumphant return, and so much more distinct 
the certainty that she was going to lose him in a 
few hours. 

' Heaven send the day, brother!' she said ; 'but — 
suppose — we may not all live to see it, you know. 
I ' James stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

' Bessie, Bessie, don't ! you must not give way 
to such gloomy fancies. They make your face 
look so pinched, and your eyes so sorrowful. I 
can't bear to see you so. Why, Bess, if I were 
to cut off these curls and dress you in a starched 
and plaited cap, you would look as dismal-faced 
and puritanical as the Carewes' waiting - maid, 
Susannah. There ! smile, lady-bird. That's right ; 
and now look up and tell me how I am to make 
these straight black locks of mine turn into a lady's 
ringlets at a moment's notice, as they ought to do 
when I put on hood and kirtle. Truth to tell, that's 
the part of the business that I like the least ; but I 
suppose it must be done.' 

Elizabeth, if trouble had in some respects made 
her seem older than her years, was still a child, after 
all ; and her smiles came back in good earnest as 
she watched the Duke of York standing before 
her mirror, vainly endeavouring to twist the stiff 
obstinate masses of hair which hung over his brow, 
into the row of tiny curled locks which a lady of 
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fashion in those days was wont to wear upon her 
forehead. 

'Oh! James, this will never do!' exclaimed his 
sister, after finding her own attempts equally fruit- 
less. And both laughed at the effect she had 
produced. * They must give you a periwig, or, I 
tell you fairly, people will think you the ugliest 
damsel they ever saw in their lives/ 

James bore this uncomplimentary opinion with 
tolerable equanimity. Indeed, to say the truth, he 
was rather gratified by it than otherwise ; for, like 
most boys of his age, he would have been sorely 
offended at being told that he would make a very 
pretty girl. 

' I care not a penny-piece about that/ said he, 
' if only they think me a damsel at all ; but, 
Elizabeth, tell me, how am I to dispose hood 
and muffler so as to hide my face as much as 
possible, as ladies do, you know, when they walk 
in the streets ? ' 

James was still before the glass, and had caught 
up a mantle of his sister's, with which he was re- 
hearsing various wonderful and startling effects of 
drapery hitherto quite unheard of in the annals 
of female attire. 

' It is of no use/ said Elizabeth, ' you will never 
arrange it properly when I am not there to show 
you how. But, James, surely there will be some 
woman in Mr Tripp's house to help you, — some wife 
or daughter, or at least a woman-servant. And if 
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so, you must trust to her skill as a tire-woman ; for 
you will never make yourself fit to be seen by your 
own efforts/ 

'I believe you are right, Bess/ James owned, 
laughing. ' It all looks awry, I can see ; though I 
can't tell what's amiss. But, hark ! was that a 
knock at the further door?' he added, throwing off 
his extemporized head-gear, and advancing into the 
outer room. 

It was Maurice, who stood at the door of the 
Princess's sitting-room — a sanctum he rarely pene- 
trated — and who said, ' Mr. Francis bids me tell 
your Highness that he waits us both for morning 
lessons in the study.' 

' I will be with him directly/ said the Duke, with 
more alacrity than he usually showed on answering 
this summons, which alacrity was probably owing 
to the thought that filled his mind. ' A few hours 
more, and I shall be rid of this crabbed old precep- 
tor, and his close-printed dusty folios/ And this 
reflection, of how soon he should be freed from 
all his present companions, infused an unwonted 
amount of amiability and complaisance into 
James's behaviour throughout that day. He was 
polite and gracious to his attendants ; very gentle 
and affectionate to his little brother and sister; 
cordial to Rosamond ; and so civil and amiable 
to Maurice, that the latter declared in private, 
little guessing how near his words were to the 
truth, that something must be about to happen, 
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since the Duke, after breaking down twice in the 
lines that he was reciting from Euripides, had 
actually received back the book from Mr. Francis 
without a scowl, and had, moreover, when his 
studies were finished, invited Maurice to assist him 
in rigging the little ship which he was building 
for Prince Harry. 

This last proof of James's unusual good-humour 
caused a good deal of excitement in the minds of 
Alice and Rachel ; for the shipbuilding had hither- 
to been conducted with something of mystery, no 
one but Harry having been admitted to the room 
where the work was carried on, whence he always 
returned to astonish his play-fellows, the two little 
sisters, with reports of its wonderful beauty, and 
the progress it was making. James's skill in this 
particular art had always been regarded by Mau- 
rice with much envy, more especially since his 
father had one day accidentally seen the little 
vessel, and had spoken in high praise of the neat- 
ness and exactitude with which it was put together, 
Maurice was all anxiety to see it, and accordingly 
accepted James's offer with the greatest readiness ; 
and his eager interest and genuine admiration of 
all the manifold excellences of the ' Henrietta ' (as 
the Duke of Gloucester called the tiny frigate) 
gratified James in no small degree. He was ex- 
tremely anxious to put the finishing touches to his 
work that very day, and the two boys laboured 
together with more cordiality and goodwill than 
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had ever been between them since they first met 
The one was eager to learn, and the other, for the 
time, willing to teach all those difficult and intri- 
cate processes of cutting and shaping, the result 
of which Maurice so much admired. Thus the 
time passed by quickly enough ; so quickly, indeed, 
that James exclaimed with astonishment and dis- 
may, when Maurice observed that they should not 
have time to do much more before the dinner hour 
— ' I could not have believed it was so late ; and 
there is a good deal to do still. Maurice, you must 
help me this afternoon, or I shall never finish be- 
fore dusk/ 

Maurice promised willingly ; adding, however, 
' After all, even if we do not quite finish it to-day, 
'twill be an easy matter to put the last touches 
to-morrow morning.' 

' To-morrow morning ! ' echoed the Duke in a 
tone of such emphasis that his companion looked 
up from the miniature yardarm he was shaping, 
with a face full of amazement. ' If it wait till 
then, it may wait for ever ! No, no/ he continued, 
more quietly, catching a glimpse of the surprised 
look on Maurice's face, and thereby becoming sen- 
sible of his own incaution ; ' I promised Harry that 
he should have it to-night, and to wait till to- 
morrow morning will seem to him a misfortune 
equal to not having it at all/ As he spoke, he 
glanced once more furtively at his companion's 
countenance to see if any suspicion of the truth 
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had dawned upon his mind. But Maurice's sur- 
prise had evaporated in that first look of astonished 
inquiry. Indeed his attention was too much ab- 
sorbed by the afore-mentioned yardarm, to be at- 
tracted, save for a moment, towards any other 
subject ; and his smile was entirely careless and 
void of suspicion as he said — 

'Ay! that is just like our little Alice. When 
she broke the head off her wooden baby, and I 
fastened it on with glue, and told her not to touch 
it till the next day, she cried as if she was never 
to see it more.' 

James's fears were quite set at rest, but he re- 
proached himself bitterly for his want of caution, — 
a fault of which he could very seldom be accused. 
The cold suspicious reserve which characterized 
him was far from being an amiable quality in one 
so young ; nevertheless it had proved a very useful 
one in his present situation. Without it he would 
hardly have been able to hold so long and so 
jealously that secret which had been entrusted to 
his keeping nearly a year and a half before. Few 
boys of his age could have kept it so well. Mau- 
rice's frank disposition, and eager, unguarded mode 
of expressing himself, would have betrayed him 
twenty times a day; and certainly even Rosa- 
mond's strong love and devotion to her brother 
and the cause which he espoused would hardly 
have sufficed to hold in check her transparent, 
candid nature, to which concealment was an 
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intolerable burden, had not James been at hand 
to advise and control her words and actions, and 
to suggest devices and expedients which she was 
far too simple-minded ever to have thought of 
for herself. 

In spite of all her trepidation and anxiety for the 
success of the scheme, and amid all her endeavours 
to soothe and occupy the Princess Elizabeth, who 
grew more and more nervous and excited as the 
day wore on, Rosamond could not help dwelling 
upon the thought of what a relief it would be when 
the necessity for keeping her irksome secret was 
over. What a comfort when she could once again 
have a long, confidential talk with Maurice, explain 
all the reasons for her past conduct, and hear him 
acknowledge, as she felt sure he would at last, that, 
in her place, and with her principles, he would have 
acted as she had done. These thoughts kept per- 
petually recurring to her mind during the day, and 
gave her spirits and cheerfulness to put aside, be- 
fore they became too oppressive to bear, those 
fears for the safety both of her brother and the 
Duke which occasionally haunted her. It was 
not easy to give her mind to the studies, some of 
which she shared with Elizabeth, under the superin- 
tendence, on this particular morning, of Mistress 
Carewe (for Lady Carlisle was absent, on a visit 
of a few days to her sister-in-law, the Countess of 
Northumberland). 

Sadly disturbed and divided, too, was Rosamond's 

N 
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attention to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, which Mis- 
tress Marian Scrope was reading aloud for the 
benefit of the other ladies, as they sat at their 
embroidery that afternoon ; so much so, that, by 
the time the reading was over, she began to fear 
that she had understood even less of the story than 
little Rachel, who had, at her own earnest request, 
been allowed to sit on a tabouret at her mother's 
feet, working her sampler with praiseworthy dili- 
gence, and apparently listening with all her ears 
to Chaucer's quaint rhymes and old-fashioned dic- 
tion. 

It was not till five o'clock in the afternoon that 
Rosamond had an opportunity of seeing the Duke 
of York and his sister alone. This was an hour 
which James generally spent in Elizabeth's room, 
and it not unfrequently happened that he found 
Rosamond there — the two girls being employed in 
working or reading, or, as on the present occasion, 
in playing with little Prince Harry and his dog. 
James soon dismissed the child by saying — 

' Ah, Harry, if you were to fetch Alice and 
Rachel, and take them to the little library, I think 
you might find something on the table there worth 
seeing.' 

Henry needed no second bidding. The hope of 
finding his beloved ship at last completed, made 
him spring up like a rocket, and nearly overturn 
his brother by the haste and eagerness with which 
he' made his exit. James listened, with a smile, to 
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the bang of the door, which succeeded his brother's 
abrupt departure. 

' I wish I could think of anything which would 
console you after I am gone, as thoroughly as this 
boat will Harry/ he said, kissing his sister's pale 
cheek. 

Then, as he still stood by her side, she held his 
hand, and looked wistfully in his face, trying to 
tell him that she would not be so foolish as to 
cry any more, that she meant to be quite calm and 
cheerful now. Poor children ! It was a hard part- 
ing for them both, even though they were spared 
the additional pain of knowing that, after this night, 
they would never meet on earth again. But it was 
saddest for the one who was to be left behind ; 
and Rosamond's feelings of sympathy and pity 
towards Elizabeth were so strong, that her own 
eyes were fast filling with tears, as she rose to leave 
the room, in order that the Duke and his sister 
might not lose the last opportunity which they 
were likely to have of being quite alone together. 
James, however, would not let her go before he had 
bidden her also good-bye, and had thanked her, with 
as much warmth and earnestness as it was in his 
nature to show, for the services she had rendered 
to him. There was a touch of imperiousness, per- 
haps, in the tone in which these thanks were uttered, 
— a sort of implied consciousness, from which his 
manner was never wholly free, that he had a right 
to the services which it would have been, to say 
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the least, more graceful in him to receive as a free * 

gift. 

But Rosamond did not observe this. She was 
very much touched by the Duke's farewell ; and 
as she went away, reproached herself for hard- 
heartedness in having thought during the morning, 
that but for the grief of the little Princess, her 
own relief and satisfaction at his departure would 
be almost unmixed. She had no sooner left the 
room than she was seized upon by Alice and 
Rachel, and dragged off to see the little frigate, 
which the Duke of Gloucester was calling upon 
every one to examine and admire. In the little 
library she found Maurice, looking rather dusty and 
dishevelled after his hard day's work, but laughing 
heartily at the ecstasies of little Henry, who was 
dancing round the table whereon his treasure was 
placed, — now stooping to investigate more closely 
some new perfection which he had just discovered ; 
now springing up again to clap his hands, and de- 
clare that James must come to-morrow and launch 
the ' Henrietta ' in the fish-pond in the park. His 
joyous, eager face and unconscious happiness were 
such a contrast to the scene she had just left, that 
Rosamond had to bend down her head very close 
to the 'Henrietta/ in order to hide the tears which 
would come afresh, when the mournful, patient face 
of the merry boy's sister rose up before her mind. 
She wondered how Elizabeth would be able to bear 
her part in the game of hide-and-seek, which had 
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now become a regular institution after supper, 
without betraying herself by downcast looks and 
anxious eyes. However, when the whole party 
had assembled in the gallery outside the Princess's 
rooms, Elizabeth's face wore its usual gentle, com- 
posed expression. Perhaps it might have been a 
little graver than was its wont, but no one save 
Rosamond noticed it ; and the game presently 
began with as much spirit as if all the party were 
as free from care and trouble as the youngest 
among them — light-hearted little Alice herself. 
James did not betray any wish to be the first to 
hide. He waited until his turn came without 
showing the slightest impatience, excepting when 
Rosamond once observed him glance at the clock, 
when the hands were creeping round towards 
eight ; and soon afterwards he allowed himself to 
fall an easy prey into the hands of his brother. 

' Ch6ri, Chdri/ said James, catching up the little 
dog, which was trotting after him ; ' you must not 
follow me, sir. May I lock him up in your room, 
sister? We shall have no sport if Ch6ri joins us. 
He will track me out directly ; and I mean to 
bestow myself in a most cunning place, where it 
shall take Harry more than an hour to find me.' 
And Harry found his brother's words true enough, 
as may be supposed ; though he did not think of 
them again till the party had searched through 
nearly every room in the Palace, had peeped behind 
every statue in that gallery which the king had 
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begun to form in more prosperous days, and had 
penetrated even to the deserted state-rooms, where 
the dusty hangings, and ponderous, handsome, old 
furniture afforded many a dark recess, where it 
would be possible to lie perdu for almost any 
length of time. ' Where can he be ? cried the 
Duke of Gloucester in dismay, gazing vaguely 
round the room, and even glancing hopelessly out 
of the window towards the river, down which, little 
as he guessed it, his brother was at that moment 
speeding — speeding as fast as his boat could be 
impelled by the stout arms of Will Shad, the very 
same old waterman with whom Rosamond had 
made acquaintance on that day when Colonel 
Carewe had taken herself and her cousins to see 
some of the wonders of London. ' Where can he 
be?' echoed Alice, drawing closer to Maurice's side, 
and glancing timidly into the dusky corners of 
the room. Alice was apt to feel what she herself 
called 'ghost-like' after twilight, and the long search 
extending into all out-of-the-way holes and cor- 
ners, had by no means helped to strengthen her 
nerves. 

' It is nine o'clock/ observed Maurice, in a tone 
of wonder. 'The Duke has never been so lortg 
hidden before. Ah ! who is that V 

Alice caught his hand convulsively, as a tall, dark 
figure entered the room in which they were stand- 
ing ; but relaxed her grasp when she perceived that 
it was no goblin, but only the Earl of Northumber- 
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land who had come, as was his invariable custom, 
to bid his young charges good-night. 

'How! Lost your brother, my little man?' he 
said, as Henry, the only one of the party, perhaps, 
who did not entertain a slight fear of the good Earl, 
ran up to him, and explained their grievance. ' Oh ! 
don't give up the search yet. I warrant me he is 
not far off. Perhaps he will come out of his own 
accord soon. Do you go and look for him again, 
and I will stay here meanwhile, and talk to your 
sister and this little lady, who looks quite worn out 
with her exertions.' 

He sat down, and lifted Alice on his knee as he 
spoke, — a piece of promotion which she found at 
first more dignified and alarming than comfortable. 
Maurice nearly laughed at the glance of despair 
which she cast after the others as they were leaving 
the room ; for he knew full well that Alice's pro- 
pensity for talking would soon overcome her shy- 
ness, and that in a few minutes she would be 
chattering away as gaily as if she had occupied her 
present position every evening of her life. And so 
it proved ; for she and the Earl soon became such 
good friends, and found so much to say to one 
another, that he never noticed the attitude of 
strained attention in which the Princess Elizabeth 
sat, or her nervous start of excitement whenever 
voices or footsteps were heard approaching the door. 

Maurice and his companions ransacked every 
possible and impossible place of which they could 
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think, Rachel even looking doubtfully into a pair 
of immense jack-boots which stood in the guard- 
room, as if she thought it not unlikely that the 
Duke might have sunk down bodily into their 
cavernous depths and totally disappeared from 
view. Maurice was in the act of proposing that 
they should go and search the gardener's house 
(which they had not yet explored, from the fact of 
its being separate from the Palace, and never having 
been used hitherto by the children as a hiding- 
place), when a thought flashed across his mind, 
which caused him to break off in what he was say- 
ing, stand stock-still for a moment as if pondering 
something, and then turn abruptly away in the 
direction of the Carewes' own apartments. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



MISSING. 




* Not seen him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot be.* 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

|OR the first time the notion that there had 
been a meaning in those words of the 
Duke's, which had puzzled him in the 
morning, flashed through Maurice's brain. 
At the time they had struck him as strange, and he 
had wondered at them for a moment in a sort of 
careless, half-unconscious way. But now they came 
back upon his memory, bringing with them a sudden 
inspiration as to the truth. Maurice did not hesitate 
long ; indeed he was never much addicted to inde- 
cision. His position was, moreover, as Rosamond 
had once remarked, a wholly different one to hers ; 
and he had none of those painful doubts and mis- 
givings with which she was troubled. Was not his 
father responsible to a certain extent, after the Earl 
of Northumberland, for the guardianship of the 
king's children ? and might not the flight of the 
Duke of York involve him in serious trouble — per- 
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haps even cost him his post? Maurice's course 
seemed clear enough. His duty was surely to go 
at once to his father, and thus give him an oppor- 
tunity of putting an end to the mischief before it 
should be too late. But in neither of his own rooms 
was Colonel Carewe to be seen ; and as Maurice 
was rushing down into the guardroom to inquire 
for him, he was met on the staircase by one of the 
officers under his father's command. 

' Colonel Carewe/ the young man said, looking 
somewhat surprised at Maurice's question, * had re- 
ceived an unlooked-for summons to attend Lord 
Fairfax. Scarcely two hours before, despatches 
from the General had arrived for Lord Northum- 
berland. Doubtless on matters of some import/ 
the young lieutenant observed, ' for Colonel Carewe 
was closeted with the Earl for some time, and after 
he parted with his Lordship, he told me that he 
was about to set forth immediately for Hounslow 
with a few of the men/ 

Maurice listened to this piece of intelligence with 
much dismay. Wrapped up in the excitement of 
the game of hide-and-seek, he had entirely missed 
hearing this interesting news, and he felt highly 
aggrieved at being the last to hear of any of his 
father's movements. Maurice always loved any- 
thing relating to military affairs. Even the most 
trifling details were interesting to him ; and a very 
favourite amusement of his was to look on at his 
father's men cleaning their arms, or rubbing down 
their horses, and to persuade any of those who had 
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seen service — and few indeed there were who had 
not been in action — to tell anecdotes of their ex- 
perience in the field. Too late now to watch the 
preparations for starting, or to see the departure 
of the horsemen ! This was very exasperating ; 
and, more annoying still, now that Colonel Carewe 
was gone, Maurice was forced to admit to himself 
that his suspicions about the Duke of York's long- 
continued absence ought to be told to the Earl — an 
extremely disagreeable necessity ; for the boy stood 
rather in awe of his father's friend. It was not a 
duty that he would have particularly liked — the 
being obliged to carry this information to the 
Colonel himself, Maurice having all the notions of a 
schoolboy of the present day with respect to the 
iniquity of ' telling tales.' Nevertheless, these were 
balanced by other feelings no less powerful. He 
and his cousin had been brought up in very op- 
posite political creeds ; but Maurice's party spirit 
was fully as strong and active as Rosamond's. It 
would be against the interests of his side, as well 
as those of his father, that the Duke should make 
his escape, which he felt that he was bound in duty 
not to connive at, even in the most remote degree. 
But, unpleasant as was the idea of confessing what 
he suspected to Colonel Carewe, the thought of 
speaking to the Earl on the subject was far more 
so ; and Maurice proceeded upstairs again at a 
much more sober pace than he had descended, 
thinking, as he went, how friendly he and James 
had been in the morning over the rigging of the 
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little ship. Their cordiality would inevitably be 
at an end for ever if the Duke were brought back 
to St. James's, and through his means. Maurice 
fancied himself in the Duke's place, and, in his 
heart, wished that the discovery of the true reason 
of his absence might, after all, be too late to make 
pursuit availing. 

No one was in the Princess's room when Maurice 
re-entered, save Mistress Marian Scrope, who was 
putting some finishing touches to one of her elabo- 
rate pieces of silk embroidery. 

'The Earl,' she said, 'had just left the room, look- 
ing black as thunder. Mistress Carewe and her 
niece were gone with the Lady Elizabeth to her 
chamber. Did Maurice know whether the Duke 
had been found yet?' 

Mistress Marian gave a mysterious laugh, and 
shook her head sagaciously when he answered in 
the negative ; and Maurice was walking off medi- 
tatively, with somewhat vague ideas of what his 
next step should be, when he came upon young 
Kirkpatrick, apparently in a state of mind very 
different from his accustomed lazy nonchalance. 

'This is hide-and-seek with a vengeance!' he 
exclaimed, directly he came in sight of Maurice. 
' The Duke has made off ; there can be no further 
doubt on the matter. I went with Prince Harry to 
seek him in the gardener's house. One of the 
lacqueys reported to have seen him come out of the 
door at the bottom of yonder back staircase, and 
go in that direction ; but, marry ! after we had 
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hunted in every hole and cranny of the place, that 
old fool the gardener was fain to confess that he 
gave the Duke the key of the privy garden door, — 
that little door that opens into the park, and which 
is always kept locked. Full an hour since, the 
Duke went to him to ask for the key, and he, 
forsooth, must needs be simpleton enough to give 
it up without question ; thinking, he said, " that 
his Highness could mean no harm, for the little 
Mistress, Colonel Carewe's niece, had come for it 
one evening, some ten days or more ago, when 
the young folk were playing hide-and-seek, and 
he supposed it was for a like reason the Duke 
needed it."' 

Maurice looked up in surprise. That must have 
been the night when Rosamond had been hidden 
for such an unwonted length of time, and when 
James had advised her not to betray the secret of 
the hiding-place which had proved so secure. 
Maurice had tried several times since to induce her 
to tell him the secret, but never with success. It 
seemed very strange that Rosamond should have 
chosen to go out into the park alone at so late an 
hour — so many excellent hiding-places as there 
were to be found in the Palace. Very strange, too, 
that she should have been so pertinacious in refusing 
to confide to him where she had been so long con- 
cealed. Now, for the first time, did the thought 
that Rosamond could have any knowledge of the 
Duke's flight enter Maurice's head. 

' I went down at once to the gate/ Mr. Kirkpatrick 
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continued, ' to find it locked, of course, and the key 
taken away ; and on my way back I met Mr. 
Francis, just returned from his evening stroll in the 
park ; and his report is, that about an hour ago he 
saw two figures come from the direction of the 
privy garden door, and cross the grass towards 
Spring Gardens. He was walking at something of 
a distance, and took them for the Earl and Colonel 
Carewe ; but that was at the very time when his 
Lordship was in his own chamber in council with 
the Colonel over Fairfax's despatches ; so I warrant 
we may be fairly assured that his Highness means 
to drag into this sport of hide-and-seek a good 
many who had hardly entered into it of their own 
free will. But I must be off/ the young man con- 
tinued, as Maurice was about to question him 
further; 'his Lordship has given orders to search 
for him in every quarter, and I have commands to 
go instantly to a house in Fleet Street, where they 
are like enough to have taken him ;' and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, who, whether of his own free will or not, 
appeared to enter into the sport with much spirit, 
dashed down stairs, three steps at a time, — leaving 
Maurice very much rejoiced that this discovery 
should have come to pass without any help on his 
part. Little did Lord Northumberland guess, when 
he sent messengers to Whitehall, and to Lord Fair- 
fax at Hounslow, suggesting that the Duke would 
most probably attempt to make his way to Scot- 
land, and therefore that the main roads thither from 
London should be carefully watched, — little did he 
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guess that there were two within the Palace walls 
who could have put an end to all doubt as to the 
direction of the young Duke's flight. 

No one but Maurice had as yet dreamed for an 
instant of Rosamond's having had any part in the 
matter. Perhaps, if Lady Carlisle had been in the 
house at the time, she might have been quicker in 
suspecting the truth ; but, as we have said, she 
was absent on a visit to her sister-in-law, the 
Countess of Northumberland. 

Mr. Francis's account had reached the Princess's 
room, even before it came to Maurice's ears ; for 
little Anne Thistlewood, having none of that calm 
equanimity which her friend Mistress Marian pos- 
sessed, found silk embroidery become somewhat 
wearisome while the excitement about the Duke's 
disappearance was going on ; and therefore, mark- 
ing her course by various brightly-coloured skeins 
of silk, she tripped forth to glean any fresh scraps 
of intelligence that might be forthcoming. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was the first person she came across ; 
and that gentleman, notwithstanding his haste to 
take part in the pursuit, was not wholly unwilling 
to stay and pour out his story to any one who 
came in his way, much less Mistress Anne Thistle- 
wood. 

Poor Elizabeth listened to each new report with 
increasing terror. What Mistress Anne told of the 
search which the Earl had set on foot, roused some 
alarm both in her and Rosamond ; though, as the 
latter managed to whisper when no one was ob- 
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serving them, the Duke was only to stay in Mr. 
Tripp's house long enough to dress in the < maiden 
habit/ of which Colonel Bamfield had spoken ; and 
from the time which had passed since the tutor had 
seen the fugitives cross the park, it was most likely 
that they were now far down the river, on their 
way to the vessel in which they were to embark. 
But after a time came a rumour that the Earl had 
despatched a messenger to General Fairfax ; that 
the ports were to be guarded ; and at length a 
story (brought by one of the Princess's ladies, on 
the authority of a waiting-maid), that the Duke had 
been found in Spring Gardens mortally wounded 
by the hand of an assassin. This, though, on being 
investigated by Mrs. Carewe, it turned out to be 
entirely without foundation, shocked and agitated 
Elizabeth to a degree that frightened Mrs. Carewe. 
It was very painful to watch the poor child's ner- 
vous trembling, to hear her gasping hysterical sobs. 

Rosamond could only look on greatly distressed, 
longing to do something for the child, as she lay 
with her head resting on Mrs. Carewe's shoulder, 
trying with all her weak strength to control herself. 
But it was no longer in her power to do so ; the 
resolution with which she had hidden her feelings 
during the whole evening could be maintained no 
longer ; and Mrs. Carewe's endeavours to soothe her 
were apparently producing but little effect, when 
Rosamond, thinking of the days of her own first 
real trouble, was struck with the idea of calling in 
old nurse. This good soul could remember her 
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young lady's passionate grief when the news was 
brought to the household of Edmund Fane, that he 
was lying dead on the field of battle, and there 
was no one to comfort and care for his petted 
little daughter but 'old nurse/ It was nurse who 
had sat by Rosamond's bed on that first night at 
Hazlit Cross, when, sad at parting with her brother, 
wearied with the long journey, and half afraid of 
the 'Roundhead' uncle and his family, she had 
cried herself to sleep on the old woman's breast. 

Rosamond's experiment certainly answered. Nurse 
was more successful than Mrs. Carcwe had been in 
calming the little Princess. After a while the violent 
sobs subsided ; and Elizabeth was persuaded to go 
to bed, only entreating that no one should sit up 
any later than usual on her account, but venturing 
to beg, as a very great favour of Mistress Carewe, 
that Rosamond might sleep in her room ; to which 
that kind-hearted lady, glad to do anything that 
could be a pleasure to the poor little girl, readily 
consented. So a bed was made up for Rosamond, 
and the two girls were left alone together (there 
being, however, an understanding between Mrs. 
Carewe and old nurse, that the latter should sit 
up in the dressing-room, which opened into the 
Princess's bedchamber). 

'I am not asleep, Rose,' said Elizabeth's soft 
voice from the great four-post bed, heavily draped 
with dull crimson silk, which seemed to fill nearly 
half the room. 

o 
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Rosamond noiselessly left the mirror, where she 
had been arranging her curly locks in preparation 
for her night on the sofa, and came and knelt down 
by the side of the bed. Elizabeth laid her little 
thin hand, that trembled even yet, on her friend's 
brown hair. 

' Oh Rose/ she said, with a long weary sigh, ' I 
have longed so all the evening to have you to 
myself. It has been very miserable, but I am sorry 
I was so foolish, and troubled your aunt, and kept 
all the ladies up so late. Your good nurse, too, I 
fear she is staying from her bed to-night for me. 
I am very sorry ; but indeed, when I heard that 
story — Rosamond, there was no truth in it ; you 
are really quite sure of that ?' 

Rosamond assured her that the story had been 
found to rest on no better authority than that of a 
Portuguese page of Lady Carlisle's, whose commu- 
nications with the other servants were usually 
carried on in dumb show. Elizabeth seemed con- 
tent with this way of explaining the rumour, and 
even laughed a little ; but the next moment her 
dark eyes were mournful again, and the same heavy 
sigh was repeated. 

' Rose, I sometimes think I shall never be happy 
any more, — not quite happy as I used to be long 
ago, when I was a very little girl, before the war 
began.' 

' Oh yes ! indeed you will/ Rosamond said, doing 
her best to speak brightly and reassuringly. ' Your 
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Highness is tired and ill at ease to-night I re- 
member thinking the same when I first came to 
live with my uncle ; but they are all so kind to 
me that, if Henry were not away, I should be 
very happy/ 

'Ah, but it is different with you. They are all 
your own near relations, and care about you. Now 
James is gone, I shall only have Harry left to care 
for me, besides you, Rose ; and now, perhaps, when 
they begin to question about my brother's escape, 
and find out that you were in the plot, you will 
not be allowed to be with me any longer.' 

This fear had not occurred to Rosamond before. 

'Oh madam!' she exclaimed in dismay, 'do you 
really think that ?' 

' Alack, yes ; I think there is only too much 
likelihood of it. What shall I do without you, 
Rose? You do not know how much happier I 
have been since you came. You are always so 
strong, and bright, and well. You would not un- 
derstand the kind of feelings I have sometimes, — 
such miserable fancies ; but they have come much 
less since you have been here. It is at night, when 
I lie awake, that they are the worst. Do you 
know, Rosamond,' — and Elizabeth drew her friend's 
arm round her, as if feeling a sort of safety while 
that sweet, sensible face was near, and those clear, 
honest eyes were looking so kindly into her own, — 
' do you know, Rosamond, I have such fears at 
times about my father ? When I saw him last, 
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before he escaped from Hampton Court, he said 
something to James (when I was speaking to Gene- 
ral Fairfax, and he thought I did not hear) about 
his life being aimed at, and — I scarce bear to say 
— something about expecting assassination/ 

Rosamond started, horrified at such an idea. 

'It could not be possible! No one would dare 
— oh, your Highness surely could not have heard 
aright/ 

' Ah yes ! I did. I heard it plain enough ; and 
oh, Rose ! it made me so unhappy. I cannot help 
thinking of it when I wake in the middle of the 
night/ 

' But surely/ urged Rosamond, ' it is impossible. 
Think of my uncle, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land. Your Highness thinks too ill of the Round- 
heads. I have seen many of the Parliament officers 
at my uncle's house,, who would be just as little 
likely to dream of anything so horrible as my uncle 
himself/ 

' Ay, but my father was not thinking of men like 
Colonel Carewe or my Lord of Northumberland. He 
spoke of those terrible Independents. Some of them 
are so desperate and fanatical, they would do any- 
thing. And now, he is sent to that dismal, lonely 
castle in the Isle of Wight. He is quite in their 
power. It makes me wretched to think of it. I have 
never told any one of this but you, Rose. Now 
and then I have tried to make up my mind to ques- 
tion James about it ; but, I know not why, I felt as 
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if speaking of it would bring it all the more surely. 
Rosamond, don't you remember that verse in the 
Psalms, "An horrible dread hath overwhelmed me" ? 
I can understand that. 1 

And Elizabeth clung to her companion, hiding 
her face on her shoulder, and trembling in the 
same violent way that had alarmed her attendants 
before. Rosamond said nothing for a few moments. 
In truth, she scarcely knew what to say; but the 
sense of her presence, the warm clasp of her pro- 
tecting arms, seemed to calm the poor child, and 
comfort her almost better than words could have 
done. 

' Dear, dear madam/ she said at length, looking 
down pityingly on the mournful little face, ' I think 
it is because you are not well that everything looks 
more dark and dismal to you than to me. It 
seems to me impossible that any one could dare to 
do anything so horrible now in these modern times. 
When your Highness is stronger, all these wretched 
desponding feelings will go off. After all, why 
should not his Majesty make, his escape as the 
Duke has done? Or, if not, the Prince of Wales 
will come back with a French army, and all our 
faithful Cavaliers will collect again, and march to 
join him ; and then the king will be set free, and 
have his rights again, and your Highness and the 
Duke of Gloucester will be at liberty/ 

'Ah! that is what James loved to think/ Eliza- 
beth said, raising her head and smiling a little. 
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'You always look on the bright side of things, 

Rose ; but I don't know — at times I fancy ' 

The smile had passed away, and there was a look 
of distress and uneasiness in the dark hazel eyes. 
' Rosamond, you won't speak of this. I could not 
tell as much to any one in the world but you — not 
even to my father — it is so difficult to talk of these 
kind of things ; but I fancy sometimes that I shall 
never see James again. I used to laugh at him for 
giving himself up to the Parliament at one time, and 
to urge him to find some way of getting free again. 
I remember saying that, if I were a boy, I would 
not long remain a captive, even in gilded chains ; 
but that was when he first came back. Of late, I 
could not bear to feel as if I were hastening his 
going. I can't help being glad he is at liberty, for 
he has not been happy of late ; but I don't think I 

shall ever see him again. I mean not till You 

know when I mean, Rosamond.' 

Rosamond understood quite well. Elizabeth had 
never said so much to her before, — never alluded so 
decidedly to the likelihood there was that her days 
on earth would not be long. Nevertheless, such an 
idea was no new one to her friend. By many a 
murmured conversation between Lady Carlisle and 
Mrs. Carewe, — by many a whisper and mysterious 
shake of the head from old nurse when the Lady 
Elizabeth was spoken of, — Rosamond had been 
taught the fears entertained by all poor Elizabeth's 
friends that she could never arrive at womanhood. 
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But, though at no loss for her companion's meaning, 
she could not reply ; she felt as much as Elizabeth 
the effort of talking on a subject so near her heart. 
Besides, the tears were rising rapidly in her eyes ; 
and she knew that the first endeavour to speak 
would surely cause them to overflow. So she still 
sat motionless on the bed, with the little Princess's 
head resting on her shoulder. 

'I have thought it for a long time/ Elizabeth 
went on, after a silence of several minutes ; ' and 
now and then, when I feel somewhat better for a 
while, I can almost believe that it is nought but 
fancy ; and then at other times I am sure that it is 
not fancy, but that it will come, and nothing can 
save me. It made me very miserable at one time, 
Rose. I used to cry when I was alone, often. 
Once the Countess of Northumberland found me 
crying, and she was so kind and gentle, that I half 
resolved to tell her what I thought, and beg her to 
tell me the truth ; but I could not bear to be sure — 
not to be able to persuade myself that it was but 
imagination/ 

Elizabeth's voice shook, and Rosamond could see 
that the long dark eyelashes were wet with tears. 
She choked back her own by a violent effort of self- 
control, and tried to speak naturally and cheer- 
fully. 

' Perhaps, after all, it is imagination in part. At 
all events, your Highness says that this fear only 
comes sometimes. Indeed, I think you will feel 
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much better after a good night's rest. To-day you 
have been anxious and troubled, and now it is so 
late, and you are over-wearied. Let me put out the 
lamp, and I will stay by your Highness till you are 
asleep. When you wake to-morrow morning, you 
will see that all these melancholy forebodings will 
have passed away/ 

' No/ said Elizabeth gravely. But Rosamond was 
struck with something different in her voice. Very 
low and quiet it was ; but the painfully despondent 
tone was gone now, and that nervous, frightened 
expression was no longer in her eyes. ' No, Rose ; 
I am more and more persuaded every day that it is 
not fancy. I never altogether forget it, even when 
I seem the most cheerful. But it does not frighten 
me now as it used to do. I have looked forward to 
it for so long, that I am used to the thought now. 
And, Rosamond, I pray every night and morning 
that God will take the fear of death away from me. 
Dear Rose, will you ask that when you say your 
prayers?' 

' I will/ said Rosamond earnestly ; and then 
Elizabeth's arm was thrown round her neck, and 
there was a long kiss between them. 

' I think I shall be able to go to sleep now/ 
Elizabeth said, lying back on her pillow. ' I am 
afraid I have kept you up too long, ^5se, already ; 
but if you are not very sleepy, woiftd you be so 
good as to read the 16th Psalm to me ?' 

Rosamond opened the little Latin Psalter that lay 
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on a table by the bed. ' Thou shalt show me the 
path of life : in Thy presence is the fulness of 
joy ; and at Thy right hand there is pleasure for 
evermore/ 

To the end of her life Rosamond connected that 
verse with the little Princess's sweet, grave face, and 
the dark hazel eyes that gazed at her so wistfully 
from that great bed with the dull crimson drapery. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

ROSAMOND'S SECRET TOLD. 

' " Now, by the Rood !" Earl Percy cried, 
" If soe in sooth it be, 
Goe Jocelyn to my Ladye's bower, 
And bring the mayde to me." 

• • • • • 

She uppe and laughed into his face, 
(Stout was her heart and brave), 
" Yestreen, yestreen, hath his good ship sailed 
Far o'er the salt sea wave." ' 

Ballad of ' Brybourne Tower.' 

ENERAL Lord Fairfax had sent for 
Colonel Carewe on matters connected 
with his Regiment, which was at that time 
stationed at Hounslow. It was about to 
be despatched to a town in one of the southern 
counties, where a rising was apprehended ; and the 
General wished to know which among the younger 
officers the Colonel thought best fitted to take the 
command. They were in the middle of this discus- 
sion, when the news arrived of the Duke's flight ; 
and the measures which were taken in consequence 
of it, quite prevented the Colonel from returning 
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to the Palace that night. He himself carried the 
order for the stopping of the ports to the Custom 
House, and there learnt that a strange vessel, of 
which nothing certain was known but her name, 
* La Reine des Mere/ had been seen hovering about 
the mouth of the Thames ; that she was provided 
with a pass for Holland, and had that very evening 
set sail for the Continent. The time of her depar- 
ture, when compared with that at which Mr. Francis 
had seen the two figures leave the garden door, 
suggested instantly to Colonel Carewe's mind the 
idea that the Duke of York was on board her, and 
was probably by this time far out of the reach of his 
pursuers. General Fairfax agreed in this opinion 
when the Colonel reported these facts to him, but 
the search was still continued in various directions ; 
and it was not till the middle of the next day that 
Colonel Carewe was able to turn his horse's head 
homewards. There was a slight bustle going on in 
the Palace when he arrived, and he was informed by 
Mr. Francis that the Countess of Carlisle had ar- 
rived, and had been closeted with her brother for the 
last half hour. The Earl of Northumberland, how- 
ever, had begged to be informed of Colonel Carewe's 
return directly it took place, as he wished to hear 
all that had been done for the recovery of the Duke 
of York. Colonel Carewe therefore proceeded at 
once to the Earl's room, leaving the worthy Mr. 
Francis gazing with the most vivid regret at a half- 
finished translation of one of Horace's odes, which 
the Duke had begun the day before under his super- 
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intendence, and which was destined to remain in 
its present incomplete condition for even As one 
of the pages waiting in the ante-room opened the 
door for Colonel Carewe to enter, he heard Lady 
Carlisle's voice saying, ' Indeed, brother, you may 
remember I warned you long ago that she was 
not a mere baby : even when her father died, she 
may be supposed to have been old enough to have 
thoughts and opinions of her own ; and you well 
know what a red-hot cavalier Edmund Fane was.' 

The lady's back was towards the door, and Colonel 
Carewe's entrance did not at first stop the flood of 
her eloquence, for she was not aware of his presence 
till the Earl crossed the room to meet him, saying, 
' Ah ! Carewe, I am glad you are come. No news 
of the Duke, I suppose?' 

' None but what I despatched to your Lordship 
last night/ said the Colonel, who had sent off a 
messenger to the Earl immediately on hearing of 
the sudden departure of the strange vessel. 

'Ah/ said the Earl thoughtfully, *your surmise 
with regard to the ship is very probably the correct 
one. We have some reason to think that your little 
niece, Mistress Rosamond Fane, knows more about 
this matter than any one else in the house, except, 
perhaps, the poor little Princess herself/ 

'My niece Rosamond!' ejaculated Colonel Carewe 
in the extremity of surprise ; ' what — how — can little 
Rosamond know anything about it ?' 

4 Mistress Marian Scrope,' replied Lady Carlisle, 
interrupting the Earl, who was about to answer, 
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' says that if any one in the Palace knows anything 
of the secrets of the Duke and his sister, it must 
be Mistress Rose, for she has been the Lady Eliza- 
beth's favourite companion and friend throughout 
the winter, and has many times been the only person 
in the room when the brother and sister were to- 
gether.' 

' She has been much with the Lady Elizabeth, 
and is very fond of her, I know ; but I cannot 
imagine the child capable of keeping such a secret. 
However, if your Lordship pleases, I will send for 
her, so that you may at once put to her any ques- 
tions you think fit.' 

' Poor child, what an ordeal !' said Lady Carlisle 
softly ; ' would it not be better to leave her to me ? 
I could draw the truth from her without frightening 
her so much, as if she had to stand a regular ex- 
amination from you, Algernon/ 

' Rosamond is no coward, madam/ replied Colonel 
Carewe rather stiffly. ' I think I may venture to say 
that, if she answers the questions that are put to her 
at all, she will answer them with perfect truth.' 

Lady Carlisle smiled one of those sweet incom- 
prehensible smiles, which left every one in doubt as 
to its meaning, and presently left the room. She 
did not think Rosamond was likely to betray her. 
She understood quite enough of the child's charac- 
ter to know that a promise once given would be 
kept at all risks ; but, for all that, she did not care 
to be confronted by Rosamond's straightforward 
truth-telling eyes, and to hear unfolded the scheme 
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which, she doubted not, had been originated during 
that interview with Henry Fane which she herself 
had brought about. 

Rosamond obeyed her uncle's summons with very 
mixed feelings. A large share of shyness and em- 
barrassment was counterbalanced by the relief she 
felt in thinking that there was now no longer occa- 
sion to conceal anything ; for the sailing of ' La 
Reine des Mers ' had become known that morning 
through Mistress Marian Scrope, to whom the Earl 
had casually mentioned it, and who wondered, when, 
she chanced to tell Anne Thistlewood of the fact 
in Rosamond's hearing, why the child should give 
such an eager start, and hasten at once from the 
room to the Lady Elizabeth's chamber. 

The Earl's manner was polite and courteous 
enough, though, to a child who had any desire to 
equivocate or deceive, his grave formal questions 
would have been very alarming. But as Rosamond 
had no wish of the kind, she neither hesitated nor 
trembled, but answered at once by a simple 'Yes' 
his inquiry as to whether she had any knowledge 
of the Duke's intention to escape. The Earl's next 
question was if she knew whither he was bound. 

' Yes, for Holland in " La Reine des Mers," ' re- 
plied Rosamond, feeling uncomfortable, and by no 
means triumphant in the consciousness that she 
was destroying all the Earl's hopes of recovering 
his truant charge. 

Having learnt this important fact, Lord Northum- 
berland did not pursue his inquiries any further at 
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that time. He was compelled to be at the Parlia- 
ment House by three, and left it to the Colonel to 
finish the investigation. To him Rosamond told 
the whole story, — all, that is, which related to the 
second and successful attempt of the Duke to escape 
(for of the first one the Colonel was at that time 
entirely ignorant, and Rosamond felt bound to be 
silent on what would not only have betrayed Lady 
Carlisle, but might have brought Henry into danger). 
The Colonel was at first inclined to be very angry. 
He could not bear the idea that through one of his 
family his kind friend the Earl might be blamed for 
insufficient care of his young charges ; and, remem- 
bering with what confidence he had introduced Rosa- 
mond into the Palace, and had allowed her to asso- 
ciate with the king's children, he was ready to accuse 
her of deceit towards himself and all his family. But 
when the story came to be retold in the Carewes* 
own rooms, the comments of his wife and Maurice 
somewhat modified the Colonel's displeasure. 

Maurice reminded his father that Rose had never 
made any secret of her strong wish and resolve to 
help the king's children in any way that lay in her 
power ; and although in general Maurice would 
as soon have thought of turning Royalist himself 
as of contradicting or disagreeing with his father, 
he now declared boldly that in Rosamond's place, 
and with Rosamond's principles, he would have 
done as much ; ' though I cannot understand/ he 
added, after a pause, ' feeling that sort of enthu- 
siastic loyalty towards the Duke of York which 
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I know Rose felt, and which would have made her 
do anything in the world to help him ; though I 
don't believe she could have liked him really much 
better than I did/ 

'The little puss has acted up to her principles 
ciertainly/ said Colonel Carewe, his grave face re- 
laxing into a half smile for a moment ; ' while I, 
forsooth, was thinking her too young to have got 
any. I have been too careless. I should have taken 
into account that even children in these days are 
actuated by party spirit ; and small wonder that it 
should be so, when they hear of nothing but 
" King or Parliament," Roundhead or Cavalier, 
liberty or loyalty, from morning till night.' 

'And yet/ said Mrs. Carewe, who had been 
thinking over the story, ' I cannot fancy Rose 
acting as she has done unless there was some one 
to encourage and approve her conduct, — some one, 
I mean, besides the Duke and his sister to tell her 
that she was doing right, or she would never have 
kept the secret so well, or told it at last so fear- 
lessly as you say she did when the Earl questioned 
her. Can you not guess of whom I am thinking ? ' 

'Not I, indeed/ said the Colonel, in some sur- 
prise at the power which his wife possessed of 
leaping at once to a conclusion, without taking 
any of those laborious steps of reasoning which he 
would have considered necessary to reach the same 
point. 

Mrs. Carewe's surmises were generally correct, 
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and the present one was near enough to the truth, 
to explain pretty accurately what had been one of 
the principal reasons for Rosamond's conduct. 

'You say she refused to tell you the name of 
the gentleman she went to meet at the garden 
gate, that evening she borrowed the key of the 
gardener ? What more likely than that it was her 
brother himself?' 

' Henry Fane ! Impossible ! He would hardly 
venture into the very park of St. James's, when he 
must know that there has been a warrant out 
against him ever since last December. And yet, if 
he it was, the less blame attaches to Rose. The 
child would think anything he told her to do, a 
sacred duty. Of that I am well assured/ 

The Colonel's anger towards his little niece was 
gradually evaporating, as the probability of his 
wife's conjecture being the true one struck him 
more forcibly; but in proportion as it subsided, 
rose his indignation against Henry for having drawn 
in Rosamond to aid his schemes for the Duke's 
escape, and then left her to bear alone the displea- 
sure which was sure to arise when the object of 
his plans was attained. 

However, late that evening, one of the Earl's 
lacqueys brought Colonel Carewe a letter, which 
he said had been put into his hands that after- 
noon, while passing through Westminster, by a 
stranger, who turned away immediately after de- 
livering it, without allowing time for question or 
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remark of anv sort to be made to him. The 
Colonel uttered an expresson of sur pti se as he 
recognised the handwriting, and his face was ?ery 
grave as he began to read the closely-written died. 
He smiled once or twice, however; before he con- 
cluded it ; and, when he had folded it up again, 
said to Rachel, who happened to be in the room, 
and who was burning with curiosity to know what 
it would contain — 

' Rachel, do you know where Rosamond is? I 
want to speak to her/ 

' In the Lady Elizabeth's room, I know/ replied 
Rachel. ' She is to sleep there again to-night I 
heard my mother ask the Earl if he had any ob- 
jection to their being so much together now ; and 
he said he would not deprive the Lady Elizabeth 
of her favourite companion, as it would only be for 
so short a time. What meant he by that, father? 
Is she going away ? or did he mean ' 

' You will know sooner or later, little chatterbox/ 
said her father. * It is time you were in bed your- 
self. See, there is Susannah come to fetch you.' 

It was not till after breakfast next morning 
that Rosamond heard anything of the letter her 
uncle had received ; and then he called her into 
his own private room, and gave it into her hands 
to read. 

'From Henry!' cried Rosamond, with crimson 
checks and brightening face, as her eyes fell on 
the beginning of the epistle — ' My dear Uncle/ in 
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Henry's well-known characters. ' Ere you receive 
this, I hope to have reached the Hague' — the letter 
went on, and Rosamond became so deeply inter- 
ested in its perusal that she did not speak another 
word till she had finished it — ' and long before that 
time you will have learnt the share which Rosa- 
mond had in the escape of the Duke of York ; for 
I am sure she will never conceal it a moment longer 
than is necessary. I write this, because I wish you 
to know that whatever the child did in that affair, 
was done at my instigation, and with my entire 
approval. I tell you this, because I know full well 
that poor little Rose would rather bear the brunt 
of your utmost anger than betray me. I found 
her, when we met, as staunch a little Royalist as 
ever breathed. You have not tried to change her 
principles, and I thank you most heartily for that, 
and for all the great kindness you have hitherto 
shown her. But I feel that, after what has occurred, 
you may look upon her with suspicion and distrust. 
I cannot expect you to see her conduct in the 
same light that I do, and therefore I think it only 
fair to propose taking the care of her on myself. I 
daresay you think I am proposing what I have 
no means of carrying through. But this is not the 
case. I have friends out here, and means of my 
own ; and though her life with me would be a 
wandering one, and less peaceful and secure than 
her present home, yet she and I would rather bear 
that than feel that she was unwelcome, perhaps 
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disliked, in your family, for the principles and 
opinions in which she was born and brought up, 
and which, I earnestly hope, may never alter. If 
you will give your answer to this letter into the 
care of Matthew Sinclair, a bookseller in Fleet 
Street, of whom, I think, you must have heard, he 
will find means to send it to me ; and when I re- 
ceive it, I will at once arrange matters for Rose's 
passage to Holland.' 

The rest of the letter contained a few explana- 
tions of the manner in which the voyage was to 
be accomplished, showing that Henry, in arranging 
his plans, had studied his little sister's comfort and 
convenience during the projected journey, in every 
way he could think of. 

'Well, Rose,' said her uncle, when the child at 
last lifted her eyes from the letter, ' what think you 
of Henry's proposition ? Does my little niece feel 
herself indeed such an unwelcome guest in her 
uncle's house, that she must of necessity fly to 
Holland to find some one who cares for her ?' 

Rose looked timidly into the Colonel's face to 
see if he had yet forgiven her. It did not look at 
all angry, and he smiled the usual kind smile with 
which he always greeted Rosamond, as he con- 
tinued — 

' I am glad Henry has written this ; not because 
I want to get rid of my little Rose (I think she 
knows me better than Henry, and does not think 
that I shall treat her with dislike and suspicion 
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because she acted as she thought right in a matter 
on which she and I have totally different views), but 
I am glad, because I was beginning to think very 
hardly of Henry for having, as I thought, induced 
his little sister to aid his schemes, and then run 
away, and left her to bear all the blame. He hath 
written a straightforward, manly letter, just such 
as he ought to have written under the circumstances. 
As to what his opinion is of me, perhaps I had 
better not inquire too closely — eh, Rose? — especially 
as you will remind me of my own unjust suspicions 
with regard to him.' 

' Dear uncle, if he did but know you better/ were 
the first words which occurred to Rosamond to say 
— her mingled sensations of bewilderment, puzzled 
surprise, and grateful affection all giving way to the 
impulse of defending her brother. 'But — but — I 
don't understand, — how did you know that Henry 
had anything to do with the Duke's escape before 
you got this letter ? Oh ! I am so glad you do 
know, for now you will see how I knew I must be 
doing right when I was obeying Henry/ 

The Colonel smiled at the simple confession of a 
faith which no doubts or scruples had been able to 
disturb. 

'Your aunt guessed that he was in the plot 
directly she heard the story/ he replied. 'She 
could not believe it possible, she said, that Rosa- 
mond should keep such a secret from us so long 
without some grown-up person to aid and abet her/ 
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'And will you forgive me?' asked Rosamond 
appealingly, wanting to hear from her uncle's lips 
the pardon which she felt sure was already granted. 

'Fully, my dear, as far as I am concerned. I 
quite understand that both you and Henry have 
been doing as you sincerely believed it was your 
duty to do. You were in a far more painful position 
than he was. I'll wager Master Henry had little 
scruple in hoodwinking his Roundhead old knave 
of an uncle ; but I think my little Rose must have 
found it a somewhat harder task/ 

' Yes, indeed/ Rosamond answered emphatically. 

' So I felt sure. Yes, child, as I said just now, 
your position was a very difficult one ; but you tried 
your best to hold to the right, I am persuaded, and 
to act as you have been taught to think your duty. 
I can't blame you for that. Besides, as Maurice 
said, you have been always perfectly open about 
your opinions. From the first you always declared 
that if you should ever have an opportunity, you 
would do your utmost to help the king's children. 
Yes, Rose, I think you have done what in your place 
it was right to do. But, Rosamond, after what has 
passed, we cannot expect things to go on just as 
they used to do ; nor can I reasonably expect my 
Lord of Northumberland to take the same view of 
my little niece's conduct as I do.' 

' Ah, that is what the Princess said,' replied Rosa- 
mond sorrowfully, 'that I should not be allowed 
to be with her now. I never thought of it till 
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she said so, but of course I ought to have expected 
it/ 

' Until we go, all is to be as usual, as it is for such 
a little time. The Duke's flight has made a good 
many changes here, which are not altogether owing 
to your share in it. The Lady Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Gloucester are to be removed to Sion 
House, where they will find companions and play- 
fellows in the Earl's own children ; and it so chances 
that my regiment is ordered to Wiltshire, where I 
am to join it as soon as possible. I shall just be 
able to escort you all down to Hazlit Cross on my 
way.' 

'Then you do not mean — that is, you do not 
think that I had better join Henry in Holland, 
uncle?' asked Rosamond, to whom that proposal 
in her brother's letter sounded so wonderful and 
exciting that she could hardly believe it true. 

' No, little maid, I certainly do not think so/ said 
the Colonel, with a smile and a shake of the head. 
'That Henry would do his best for you, I doubt 
not ; but a desultory, wandering life, such as he 
leads, would be the worst thing in the world for a 
girl of your years ; and, moreover, I trow the poor 
lad has enough to do with his gold pieces as it is, 
without taking all the burden of his sister's mainte- 
nance and upbringing on his shoulders. Besides, 
what would Maurice do without his playfellow, or 
your aunt and I without our eldest daughter?' 

Rosamond felt to the full all the thoughtful 
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generosity, the kind affectionate care for her wel- 
fare, contained in her uncle's speech ; but she could 
only express her gratitude by the warmth of the em- 
brace with which she returned his kiss at parting, 
for somehow, at that moment, no words would come. 

It may well be imagined that Maurice was by no 
means so content as his father had been with hear- 
ing the bare facts of Rosamond's late adventures, 
but wanted to hear all, down to the most minute 
particulars; and these Rosamond found it very 
difficult to tell, without betraying Lady Carlisle's 
confidence. 

' I can't tell you everything, Maurice, indeed/ she 
said, in a distressed tone of voice. ' I wish I could ; 
but it is not my secret' 

' Oh ! of course I don't want to know other 
people's secrets,' said her cousin, slightly offended, 
and more than slightly disappointed. ' But I'll tell 
you what we will do, Rose,' he added, brightening 
up again ; ' let me ask you all I want to know, and, 
if you cannot answer a question, shake your head, 
and I won't ask again.' 

To these conditions Rosamond agreed ; and as 
Maurice's principal desire was to know the details 
of the escape itself, she had not much difficulty in 
satisfying him. 

'Well, it was a clever plan, certainly/ said 
Maurice, when she had finished ; ' but how he 
must have hated the being obliged to dress up in 
all a maid's furbelows and mufflers!' (Maurice made 
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a face of disgust at the very idea.) ' I am very glad 
I did not know anything about it. I should have 
been so sorry to have to stop him, for I am quite 
as glad he is gone as he must be himself. But 
fancy playing at hide-and-seek every evening for 
a whole fortnight, on purpose to avoid being sus- 
pected when the time came! How very disagree- 
able it must have been ! It was a good thing it 
was you, Rose, and not I, who had to keep such a 
secret. I should have let it out, I am certain, 
before I had known it a day.' 

' So should I, if it had not been for the Duke. 
You cannot think how miserable I was sometimes, 
Maurice ; but tie never seemed to find any diffi- 
culty/ 

' I believe he liked it/ said Maurice ; ' though it 
seems very strange to me how any one could. Do 
you know, Rose, the very day he went away, he 
learnt all the long tasks Mr. Francis set him for 
next day just as usual ? If I had been he, I should 
have been sorely tempted to throw them at the 
old man's head, for joy to think how soon I should 
be quit of them all/ 

Rosamond went into a merrier fit of laughter 
than she had indulged in for many a day, prin- 
cipally caused by Maurice's extreme amazement 
at the idea of any one learning lessons which he 
would never be called upon to say. 

' Why do you laugh, Rose ? ' said Maurice, in 
all simplicity. ' It was such a waste of time. I 
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quite pity him when I think of it ; and I remember, 
too, that he worked out a very difficult problem in 
Euclid, which was given us both to do, when he 
knew he should be far away long before Mr. 
Francis would think of looking at it I really 
don't think I could have done that/ 

The news of their approaching departure was 
variously received by the children ; but, on the 
whole, with the exception of Rosamond, their re- 
grets were not very deep or serious. Spring was 
far enough advanced for Rachel and Alice to be 
thinking wistfully of the green fields, the budding 
hedge-rows, the copses filled with violets and prim- 
roses of their own home. And Maurice's fondness 
for outdoor amusements and active exercise caused 
him to hail the prospect of the change with decided 
satisfaction. But with Rosamond it was altogether 
different. The five months which she had passed 
in daily companionship with the Princess Elizabeth 
had given her a feeling of strong, hearty affection 
for the gentle little girl ; and, on the night of Prince 
James's escape, such pity, love, and reverence for 
his little sister had filled her heart, that to part 
now, just when Elizabeth stood most in need of 
cheering and consolation, seemed hard beyond 
measure. 

Indeed, Maurice's exuberantly high spirits, as he 
talked of the delights of ' dear old Hazlitt Cross/ 
made her feel absolutely angry ; and her want of 
sympathy irritated him in equal measure. 
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' It is my belief that Rose would not care a jot if 
she were never to see the old place again/ was his 
cutting remark, one day, after sundry conjectures 
on the subject of the live stock at home had been 
listened to by Rosamond without that keen interest 
he had expected. ' She cares for nought now but 
playing lady-in-waiting to the Princess. London 
has quite changed you, Rose, spoiled you for every- 
thing but sitting up, as stiff as buckram, at an 
embroidery frame. I declare you are getting to 
the full as grand and mincing as Mistress Marian 
ScropeP 

This accusation was more than Rosamond could 
bear with equanimity, and she retorted with a sharp- 
ness quite unusual to her, except sometimes in the 
heat of one of those political quarrels between the 
cousins. 

'You are very unkind and cruel to me, Maurice. 
Because there are things in the world that I care 
for more than foxes, and water-rats, and Lightfoot's 
lameness, and the new stables, you call me grand 
and mincing. Why should you despise all that 
doesn't interest you ? You seem to forget that I 
have more to make me unhappy than — than — ' 

And Rosamond burst into a passion of tears, and 
rushing upstairs into her own room — that little room 
where she had so often pondered over her troubles 
and pleasures, and struggled through her perplexi- 
ties alone — flung herself down on her knees, and 
hid her face on the bed. Poor child ! her feelings 
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had been somewhat overstrung of late ; and although 
her secret was no longer weighing upon her mind, 
though her anxiety, both on Henry's account and 
the Duke of York's, was at an end, and those 
harassing doubts as to her own duty were set at 
rest, still she was not quite her natural self as yet ; 
and just now, when the parting with Elizabeth was 
so very near, it wanted only a rough word to bring 
the tears to her eyes. But she had not knelt long 
in the little turret-chamber before she began to feel 
very remorseful for that speech of hers to Maurice ; 
for Rosamond was anything but selfish, and could 
not bear to think that she had hurt the feelings of 
anybody, least of all of Maurice. Besides, the 
young Princess's high principles and simple earnest 
goodness could not fail to have some influence 
upon her companions. Rosamond remembered 
Elizabeth's constant consideration for others, and 
the steady way in which, notwithstanding her 
naturally shy, over-sensitive character, she always 
held to the right. 

' Her troubles are much greater than mine/ 
thought Rose, self-reproachfully ; ' and yet how 
sweet-tempered and unselfish she always is, and 
how she enters into whatever interests other people, 
whether she cares for it or not herself! How 
patiently she listened to little Prince Harry the 
other day, when he would explain about the rigging 
of his ship, though I could see she had a headache 
and could hardly help crying ! And then, when she 
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was so wrapped up in that book of Master Shake- 
speare's plays that the king gave her, how good- 
naturedly she put it down to disentangle Mistress 
Marian's silk, when none of us could do it !' 

These recollections made Rosamond fly down- 
stairs to seek Maurice as impetuously as she had 
left him, prepared to converse for any length of 
time upon any subject which might please his 
Lordship, from new stables to water-rats ; and as 
Maurice's compunction for their little quarrel was 
even greater than her own, it was no hard matter 
for them to make friends again. There were few 
in St. James's Palace who were not sorry to take 
leave of Colonel Carewe and his family. Rosamond, 
in particular, was quite astonished to find what a 
favourite she had become with all the household, 
from Lady Carlisle to her old friend the gardener. 
As to Elizabeth, the pain she felt at losing her friend 
was fully as deep and genuine as Rosamond's own. 

The last few days they spent together were sad 
indeed ; and it was long before Rosamond ceased to 
be haunted by the remembrance of the wistful face 
that was pressed against the window to watch them 
drive away ; and longer still before she could think 
of the sad forebodings and melancholy fancies which 
the little Princess had confided to her, without the 
tears coming into her eyes. 




CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

HE leaves in the lime avenue at Hazlit 
Cross were just beginning to turn yellow 
for the third time since that successful 
escape from St. James's, in which Rosa- 
mond had played so important a part. And 
Rosamond herself (showing both in height and 
figure that full two years had elapsed since that 
eventful day) was standing at the lattice window 
of her own little room, gazing down the long grassy 
vista which was the only view it permitted her to 
see. The avenue was the favourite retreat of the 
children during the hot September days ; but it 
had been deserted all that afternoon, for Alice and 
Rachel had been very busy in the house, helping, 
or pretending to help, their mother, who was super- 
intending her maidens, as they consigned to various 
immense stewing-pans over the kitchen fire, baskets 
of dark mulberries, rosy- cheeked apples, and soft 
juicy plums, which the little girls hoped to see re- 
appear in the same shape as the delicious cheeses 
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and conserves which they had so fully appreciated 
the winter before. Rosamond had been assisting 
too ; but she had run up into her room to see if 
she could not catch a glimpse of Colonel Carewe 
and Maurice, whom she expected every moment to 
see riding through the trees. They had been absent 
two or three days on an errand, the result of which 
Rosamond, and indeed all the rest of the family, 
regarded with a great deal of interest. Colonel 
Carewe had occasion to go to Carisbrook Castle 
on some business with the governor, Sir Henry 
Mildmay ; and he had promised to ask permission 
to see the Princess Elizabeth and the little Duke of 
Gloucester, who had been successively removed from 
Sion House to Penshurst, and from Penshurst to 
the closer confinement of Carisbrook Castle, when a 
rumour arose that the Prince of Wales had landed 
in Scotland with a French force at his back. Here 
their life was very different from what it had been 
under the kind, careful guardianship of the Earl of 
Northumberland. Stories — some true, some exag- 
gerated, and some wholly unfounded — of the way 
in which they were treated had lately reached the 
Carewes, and had excited the indignation of the 
whole family ; and a report that the little Princess's 
health was failing rapidly, filled the kind, motherly 
heart of Mrs. Carewe with such pity towards the 
poor little girl, whom she had tended and comforted 
in her grief and fright about the Duke of York, that 
she had begged her husband to see the child her- 
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self if possible, and to find out at any rate what was 
the state of her health, and whether she had the 
attendance and care which the fragile little thing so 
much needed. Colonel Carewe had willingly under- 
taken to do this. It was very hard and unjustifi- 
able, he said, that the sins and follies of the father 
should be visited thus severely on the children. 
Sir Henry Mildmay was no favourite with the party 
to which he belonged, and the Colonel thought it 
not at all impossible that he had failed in treating 
his poor little prisoners with the amount of con- 
sideration and tenderness which their forlorn and 
melancholy condition demanded. Colonel Carewe 
promised his wife, that if he found this to be the 
case, he would petition General Cromwell, whom he 
had known well in earlier days, and with whom he 
still possessed much influence, to request the Parlia- 
ment to have the children removed to some more 
cheerful place, and to the care of some gentler 
guardian than their present one. Maurice, who had 
just attained to what had long been the object of his 
ambition, — a commission in his father's regiment, — 
had accompanied the Colonel to Carisbrook. They 
had been absent three or four days, and Rosamond, 
as she waited impatiently at her window, calculated 
that, allowing for all hindrances in the shape of bad 
roads, they ought to be back that very afternoon. 
And that very afternoon they came ; though not 
until Rosamond had grown tired of her post of 
observation, and was trying to quiet her restlessness 
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by some occupation down-stairs which required her 
undivided attention. The tramping of their horses' 
feet upon the gravel took her quite by surprise at 
last ; and the travellers had dismounted, and the 
first greetings were over, before she could join her 
aunt and cousins on the doorstep. But the ques- 
tions which all the morning she had been longing to 
ask, failed to come to her lips when she caught 
sight of the expression on her uncle's face, and 
noted the grave way in which Maurice checked his 
favourite Alice when she began some inquiries 
about Ch^ri. 

It was Mrs. Carewe who was the first to say — 
' Well ! and how did you find the poor child ? 
Very ill, I fear, from your face ?' 

4 Poor little maid ! Her troubles are over now. 
I know not why I should grieve for it,' said the 
Colonel, sighing, however, as he spoke. *'Tis the 
best lot that could have befallen her. It has been a 
sad, dreary life this last year or two, with very little 
prospect of happier days to come ; and one cannot 
be sorry that it has ended thus quietly at last' 

For a few moments Rosamond stood motionless,' 
with her eyes resting dreamily on a Michaelmas 
daisy, the lilac petals of which she was absently 
tearing off, and strewing on the doorstep. Then, as 
she felt Rachel and Alice watching her face inquisi- 
tively, she turned away with a half impatient move- 
ment, and walked down the sloping gravel path 
that led into the kitchen garden. 
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' Leave her alone/ said Colonel Carewe, holding 
back Alice, who, with a child's thoughtlessness, 
would have run after her cousin. ' I will go to her 
presently, but she would far sooner be left to her- 
self for a while. Poor Rose ! I thought she would 
feel this sorely/ 

When he did follow his niece, about a quarter 
of an hour after, he found her on a bench in her 
favourite corner of the garden, — a sunny nook, under 
the south wall, behind the lavender bushes. 

'Well, Rose!' said the Colonel kindly, as she 
glanced up at the sound of his step. 

Rosamond took his outstretched hand, and they 
turned down the green walk between the fragrant 
camomile beds, from which the flowers had that 
morning been gathered by Rachel and Alice. 

'Then you were not in time to see her, sir ?' she 
asked abruptly, when they had walked for some 
minutes without speaking. 

' No/ returned the Colonel gravely. ' Poor child ! 
I would that I had been a few hours earlier. On 
Sunday morning, when I waited on Sir Henry 
Mildmay, I prayed for leave to visit the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, — Mistress 
Elizabeth and Master Harry, he called them.' 

Rosamond's cheeks burned, and she made a 
movement of indignation. 

' Poor souls ! ' continued her uncle, ' I grieve for 
them with all my heart. For the boy, that is — 
not for his sister. She is the least to be pitied of 
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all the Stuarts now. But, Rose, I was about to tell 
you how it all fell out. I doubt that Mildmay was 
over well content at my request to see the children. 
The boy was well enough, he said ; but if I wished 
to see his sister, I had come too late. She had 
been ailing for a long time. Indeed he had thought, 
from the first moment of seeing her, that she could 
scarce be for this world a twelvemonth longer. But 
last Tuesday her brother persuaded her to join him 
in a game of bowls, and a heavy thunder-shower 
overtook them, and drenched them both through. 
She never left her chamber since that afternoon. 
Mildmay called in a physician, — one, he told me, 
who used to attend the king when he was lodged 
there. But nothing could have been of any good. 
She died on Sunday morning. I wish I could have 
been in time to bear your messages to her, my 
child ; but, except for that, we must not regret 
that all our fears and anxieties about her are at 
an end. I cannot help fearing that the poor child 
was hardly nursed and cared for as she ought to 
have been. There was no one with her when she 
died. She was found in her own chamber, sitting 
at a table, with her head resting against a Bible 
which had belonged to her father/ 

Rosamond's tears, from mingled pity, grief, and 
indignation, were falling fast by this time. The 
dreariness of the picture called up by the Colonel's 
description struck her very forcibly, and at first she 
could hardly sympathize with the tone of thankful- 
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ness in which he spoke of all being over at last 
If Elizabeth had but lived a little longer, she kept 
thinking to herself, surely things must have been 
altered. Her uncle would have written to the Earl 
of Northumberland, or to General Cromwell, or even 
petitioned the Parliament to have the poor children 
treated more as befitted their rank. And if no 
care and nursing could have saved the little Prin- 
cess, at least she should have had kind attendants 
watching by her till the last ; or there should have 
been some friend near at hand when the moment 
came, to which she had once looked forward with 
so much dread, to cheer and comfort her, and make 
that fear of death, which used to haunt her, less 
terrible and appalling. But by and by she grew 
calmer; and when she had heard all the Colonel 
had to tell, she could better enter into his feelings. 
If the Princess had lived, he said, the Parliament 
had almost decided that she, as well as her brother, 
should be apprenticed to a trade ; and Rosamond 
could not but rejoice that her dear little Lady 
Elizabeth had been spared such a fate. The very 
idea filled her with such indignation, that it was 
some moments before she could find voice to utter 
an eager inquiry as to what was now likely to 
become of the Duke of Gloucester. 

' I have good hopes that he will, sooner or later, 
be sent to join the queen, his mother, in France/ 
replied the Colonel. ' Poor little lad his sister's 
death hath changed him greatly. You would hardly 
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know the merry child we were all so fond of three 
years ago. See, Rose, he gave me this lock of hair 
for you ; and this book, wherein the poor little 
Princess had written your name/ 

The Colonel, as he spoke, gave into Rosamond's 
hands a little black volume clasped with silver, 
between the leaves of which lay a thick fair curl. 
It was the very same copy of the Imitation of 
Christ which Rosamond had chosen for Elizabeth 
in the shop of Mat Sinclair, the Royalist bookseller 
in Fleet Street. How well she remembered all 
the incidents connected with the purchase of that 
volume ! They came rushing across her mind with 
overwhelming force, as she stood trying to read the 
inscription on the fly-leaf : ' To Rosamond Fane this 
book is given, by her loving friend, Elizabeth/ It 
was very short, but her tears blinded Rosamond so 
completely, that she could see nothing but the dim 
outline of the book which she held in her hand ; 
and, murmuring some inarticulate but very earnest 
thanks to her uncle, she carried off her treasures to 
her own room, where, by the Colonel's desire, she 
was suffered to remain undisturbed for the rest of 
that evening. 

. . » . . 

Years passed away. Oliver Cromwell died and 
was buried. Colonel Carewe and his son Maurice, 
now that the strong spirit of him whom they had 
followed so faithfully had left the earth for ever, 
united with those who resolved that the restoration 
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of the Royal Family was the only means of con* 
tinuing that peace and order which the great usurper 
had established in the kingdom. 

On that 29th of May, when Charles II. and his 
two brothers were welcomed home with the enthu- 
siastic goodwill of nearly all England, Henry Fane 
was among the suite of the young king, returned 
from his fourteen years' exile ; and in those first 
days of King Charles's reign, — those brief days of 
brilliant sunshine, when England's future looked 
bright, clear, and hopeful, — all but one of those 
seven who had played together in St James's 
Palace met once again. It was on the day when 
Rosamond Fane was married to Maurice Carewe, 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester came to 
Hazlit Cross to be present at the wedding. Even 
the two youngest of those seven had left childhood 
behind them, and they talked over every little 
remembrance and trifling incident of those old days 
with all that interest and regretful pleasure which 
only old playfellows can understand. The Duke 
could not resist a smile of triumph, even now, as 
he spoke of the scheme by which he had managed 
to outwit the Parliament, and the prudent, careful 
Earl of Northumberland ; and when those well- 
remembered games of hide-and-seek had been 
dwelt upon, and James and Maurice had laughed 
over their old disagreements, the conversation 
touched upon graver memories. Elizabeth had not 
been forgotten by the friend who had loved her so 
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well in childish days ; and now, as the two brothers 
spoke of the little sister who had long since passed 
'the waves of this troublesome world/ Rosamond 
brought out that lock of fair hair, and the small 
black-bound volume, which had been the young 
Princess's last gifts. 

To the end of her life Rosamond treasured those 
memorials of her friend ; and still among the most 
valued heirlooms in the possession of the Carewes 
of Hazlit Cross, are shown a locket containing a 
curl of light-brown hair r and a little silver-clasped 
copy of Thomas-a-Kempis. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



From Peasant to Prince; 

Or, the Life of Alexander Prince Mbnschikoff. Freely translat ed 
from the Russian by Madame Pietzker. With Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo., price 2s. 6rf., gilt edges, 3*. 

NEW WORK BY THE HON. MISS BETHELL. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bethell, Author of ** Helen in Switzerland " 
etc. With Illustrations by B. Patersox. Post 8vo., price 3*. 6<f., 
gilt edges, 4s. 

Rosamond Fane ; 

Or, the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and Catharine Lee. 
Illustrations by R. Dudley. Post 8vo., price 3s. 6rf., gilt edges, 4s. 

Lucy's Campaign; 

A Story of Adventure. By Mart and Catherine Lee. With 
Illustrations by George Hat. Fcap. 8vo, price Ss. cloth elegant; 
3*. 6<f. gilt edges. 
" The adventures * Lucy ' goes through are detailed in a remarkably agreeable manner." 
—The Queen. 

Amy's Wish, and What Became of it. 

A Fairy Tale, by Mrs. G. Ttlee. Illustrations by Wiegand. Super- 
royal 16mo. price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured plates, gilt edges. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. 

By Emile de Bonnechose. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune, 

Frontispiece by Priolo. Fcp. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, 3*. 

" The hitrh tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially rain able as an 
educational book, taking education in the sense of formation of character. All bovs will 
enjoy it for the scenes of ad venture and heroism through which it leads them." — Literary 
Churchman. 

NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN DRAYSON. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk. 

The South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Captain Dratson, 
author of " Tales of the Outspan," etc. Illustrated by Zwecker. 
Post 8vo., price 5s M gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

" From first to last, it is fall of life and variety, and will also give boys some knowledge 
of the people of South Africa, and their mode of life."— Nonconformist. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. 

Written for the Instruction of Children on their treatment of Animals. 
With 24 beautiful Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 
Price 6*. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The delicious story of Dicksy, Flopsy, and Pecksy, who have forgotten it? It is as fresh 
to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art Journal. 

" The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in the estimation 
of others beside the inmates of the nursery."— The Timet. 
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Our White Violet. 

By Kay Spen, uuthor of " Gerty and May," with Illustration! by T. 
8. Wale. Super Iloyal 16mo., price 2*. 6c/. plain; 3#. 6c/. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
" A thorough child's book."— The Queen. 

Gerty and May. 

Illustrated by M. L. Vinino. Price 2*. 6c/. plain; 3#. 6c/. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the moral if never 
lost sight of."— Literary Churchman. 



Neptune. 

The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. By the author of 
**Tuppy," &c. Illustrated by A. T. Elwks. Super lioyal 16rao., 
price 2*. 6c/. plain, 3s. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

ILLUSTRATED BY FROLICH. 

The Little Gipsy. 

By Elie Sauvage. Translated by Anna Blackwkll. Profusely 

illustrated by Louknz Fkolicii. Small 4 to., price ft*., gilt edges, 6s. 

" An exquisite story, narrated with a grace and charm that will fascinate all readers. 
The illustrations are singularly graceful."— Athenorum. 

WORKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

With Illustrations by various Artists. Super -royal 16mo, price 2#. 6c/. 
each plain, 3*. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Stolen Cherries; 

Or, Tell the Truth at Once. ' By Emilia Marbtat Norms. Illus- 
trated by F. A. FitASBB. 

" Mrs. Norris ha* established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly proved by the 
knack in story telling sho inherits from hei father."— Art Journal. 

The Children's Pic Nic, 

And what Came of it. 

What became of Tommy. 
A Week by Themselves. 
Harry at School. 
Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends. Second Edition. 



WORKS BY MRS. BRODERIP, DAUGHTER OF T- HOOD. 

Tales of the Toys. 

Told by Themselves. By Frances Freeling Broderip. With 
IllastratioDS by her brother, Tom Hood. Super Royal 16mo., price 
3*. 6d., plain, 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A capital conception well worked out."— British Quarterly . 

" Mrs. Broderip is to be congratulated on having achieved a norelty."— Saturday Review. 

Wild Roses ; 

Or, Simple Stories of Country Life. Illustrated by Anelat. 3*. 6rf. gilt 

edges, 4». 
" Written with the grace and truthfulness which the daughter of Tom Hood knows so 
well how to impart."— Art Journal. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips ; 

Or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Containing Easy Lessons in Words 
of One Syllable, and Stories to read. Fifty Illustrations by Tom 
Hood. Foolscap Quarto, price, Jto. plain. As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Brodebip; set to music by Thomas Mtjrbt, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5s. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song. Illustrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16 mo. price 3*. 6d. plain, 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3*. 6d. 
plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. With Illustrations by Tom Hood. Price 3*. 6d. 
plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. * 

" A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genius and fun are 
inherited."— Saturday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Illustrated by Tom Hood. 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Gift from the Old Corner, containing numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to. bound in an elegant cover, 
printed in gold and colours, price 3*. 6rf. plain; 7s. 6c/. coloured; 
108. 6d. on cloth and coloured. 
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WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie; 

Or, the Lost Will. By Emma Davenport. Frontispiece by T. S. 
Wale. Fcap. 8vo., price 2*. 6f/., gilt edges, 3s. 

The Holidays Abroad ; 

Or, Right at Last. With Frontispiece by G. Hat. Feap. 8 vo., price 
2s. 6rf.; gilt edges, 3*. 
"Its tone is healthy and natural."— Churchman. 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8vo., price 2*. 6d. t gilt edges, 3*. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them. Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. Fcap. 
8vo., price 2*. 6rf„ gilt edges, 3s. 
" Most admirably suited as a gift to young girls."— Britith Mother'i Magazine. 

Fickle Flora, 

And her Sea Side Friends. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Price 
3s. 6rf. plain j 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of onr Four-legged and other Pets. Illustrations by 
Weir. Second Edition, Super Koyul lGmo. price 2*. 6d. plain, 
3*. 6</. coloured gilt edges. 

Alice and Beatrice. 

By Grandmamma. With Illustrations by JonN Absolon. Super 
Royal 16mo., price 2.9. 6d. plain, 3.9. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Corner Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Fcup. 8vo., price 25. 6c/. gilt edges, 3s. 

Cousin Trix, 

And her Welcome Talcs. By Geoiioiana Craik. With Illustra- 
tions by F. W. Keyl. Super-royal 16 mo, price 3s. 6c/. plain, As. 6rf. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
" Bright and lively, with a well concealed moral."— Guardian. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georoiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Price 3*. 6c/. plain; As. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with 'peace' upon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 
— Art Journal. 



NEW WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great families. 

Illustrative of English History. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo., price Is. 6d. 

** An interesting and well written book of many curious legends and historical facts."— 
Literary Churchman. 

Nooks and Corners of English Life. 

Fast and Present. By John Timbs. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 6*.; gilt edges, 6#. 6</. 

" There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instructive matter is not found.'"— 
London Review. 

" A book which ought to find a place in one of the nooks and * corners ' of every 
library.'*— The Reliquary. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World; 

A Book of Adventures and Anecdotes, and curious Contributions to 
Natural History. By John Timbs. Illustrations by Zwecker, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo., price 6s., gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

" Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasure, there 
is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in execution." — AUienceutn. 

Lady Bountiful' s Legacy 

To her Family and Friends : a Book of Practical Instructions and Duties, 
Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping and 
Domestic Management. Post 8vo, price 6«. ; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 7s. 

" There is something to be found in this volume about everything which concerns the 
household."— C/mrc/i;/2a». 



The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts aud Fancies ; By Charles 
H. Ross. With Twenty Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, price 
45. 6rf. ; gilt edges 5s.. 

" A valuable contribution to cat history.*'— Court Journal. 

Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mrs. Pietzkeb. With Illustrations by Alexander Charle- 
magne. Small Post 8vo., price 3*. 6d. 
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BOYS' BOOKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER 

Gerald and Harry ; 

Or, the Boys in tho North. By Emilia Marrtat Norris. 
Illustrations by J. B. Zwecuer. Post 8vo, price 5s. ; gilt edges 
5*. (it/. 

" The author can tell a story with much spirit, and on the present occasion she has 
dono her best."—A(hcua'UM. 

The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marryat Norris. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 60.; gilt edges 5s. 6d. 

The Bear King : 

A Narrative Confided to the Marines by James Greenwood. With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griskt. Printed on toned paper, Small 4 to, 
price 3*. 6c/. pluin ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. 

" More than amusing.*"— Saturday Review, 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
McConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates 4to, 
price 2s. 6<A, fancy boards. 
" Ludicrous and amusing."— Illustrated Timet. 

The Little Child's Fable Hook ; 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables, 
With Sixteen Pago Illustrations by Gkoroina Bowers. Small 4to. 
price 3*. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Young Vocalist: 

A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c.,by 
Mrs. M0UN8EY Bartholomew, Associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4 to, price 2s. paper cover; or 3s. Qd. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

44 These Lyrics are solected and composed for children who are too young to sing operatic 
or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery tales. The melodies are all of 
a suitable compass, to that tho voices may not be injured by practice at an early age."— 
Extract from Preface. 

44 Arranged with the best possible taste and skill."— Musical World. 

The Confessions of a Lost Dog, 

Reported by her Mistress, Frances Power Codbe. With a Photo- 
graph of the Dog from Life, by Frank IIaes. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s. cloth, gilt edges. 
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His Name was Hero. 

Frontispiece by Sm W. Calcott,R.A. Price 1*. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6rf. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2*. cloth, 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. Seven Engravings. Price 8rf. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 
PLAYS FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 

Footprints in Sand, 

A Little Comedy. By E. M. P. Price 1*. 

Lady Cooks, 

In English and German. By E. M. P. Price 1*. 
CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to., price 3s. 6</. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius into whatever 
he does."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Thero is rare fun for the little ones, and there is genius in the fun." — Nonconformist. 



Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Caroline Peaciiet. With Illustrations by C. Stanton. Post 
8vo., price 4*. 6rf.; gilt edges 5*. 

" The tone of * Casimir ' is healthy, and the story will be found no less beneficial than 
interesting.' '—Athenatum. 
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Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Nurse. Illustrated by 
J. Lawson. Price 3*. 6</. plain; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds; 

Sketches from Nature by Harrison Weir, for the use of the Young 
Artist. Royal 4 to., publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

%* Parts I. and II. now ready. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Betjiell. With Illustrations by E. Whtmpbe. 

Super-royal 16 mo, price 3s. 6 d. plain; 4*. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled with the incidents of travel." 
—The Spectator. 

Echoes of an Old Bell ; 

And other Tales of Fairy Lore, by the Hon. Augusta Bethbll. 

Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Price 3*. 6rf. plain; 4«. 6c/. coloured, 

gilt edges. 

" A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly-written fairy tales."— Literary 
Churchman. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CRUSOE. By Charles II. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, price 2s. fancy cover. 

Infant Amusements; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 
Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W.H. G. 
Kingston. Post 8vo, price 3*. 6c/. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with it in practical value. Each chapter is worth the price of the 
book."— Our Fireside. 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fbnn. Illus- 
trations by F. W. Keyl. Price 2«. 6c/. plain, 3s. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A delightful book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
childish enjoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird-life."— Examiner. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood; 

A True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. Wikh Illustrations 
by Hugh Cameron, A.R.S.A.; J. MoWhirtie; Geo. Hat; J. 
Lawson, &c. Is. 6c/. boards; cloth, gilt edges, 2*. 
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Taking Tales for Cottage Homes; 

in Plain Language and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-four pages, and Severn 1 Engravings. Ad. each. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth, Is. 6d.,or 2 vols, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Truenian; a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood; or, the New Zealand Settler. 

" The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the humblest." — Bagged 
School Magazine. 
** Written in a clear and sensible style.*'— Guardian. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Largo Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Illustrations by Weir. Price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

With Twelve Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Fourth edition. 
Price 2*. 6d. plain, 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Work in the Colonies ; 

Some Account of the Missionary operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price 5s. 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Illustrations by John Franklin. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
Fcap. 8to., price 3*. gilt edges 3s. 6rf. 
" A really healthy and stimulating book for g\rl8."~Nonconformiit. 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo., price 3*. 6d. 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of tho Structure of Plants, being Four Lectures 

written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 

Imperial 16mo. Price, 3* 6d. 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness, and teeming with information of a useful and 
popular character."— Guardian. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, Rhymes with Reason, by D'Arcy W. Thompson. Illus- 
trated by Charles II. Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price 3*. 
plain, 4*. 6rf. coloured, cloth elt^ant, gilt edges. 

" Only a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling in him, can write good children's 
nonsense; such a man the author proves himself to bo. '-- Exumiuer. 

Nursery Nonsense; 

Or Rhymes without Reason, by D'Arct W. Thompson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial 16mo., 

price 2*. Cxi. pluin ; or 4*. 6</. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as hearty."— Daily 
Review. 

" Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— Exatniner. 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. II. Brown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2*. 6<£ fancy boards. 

" One of the best scientific toy books we have *e«n."~Athen<rum. 
"A clever book. Tho illusions are founded on true scientific principles."— CAtfimca/ Afar*. 

WORKS BY LADY LUSHINCTON. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Lady Lushinoton, 

with Twelve Illustrations. Price 4*. 6</, gilt edges, 5*. 

"The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
vividness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe."— London Review. 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Lady Lusn- 

ington. Illustrated by O. J. Pinwkll. Super royal 1 6mo., price 

3*. 6d. plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so greatly 
above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the author with admiration."— Atherueum. 

The Happy Home; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Lady Lushinoton. Illustrated 

by G. J. Pinwkll. Price 3s. 6d. plain, As. 6rf, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
kind we nave tret with.'*— (Juurttian, 



14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Whero Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Frontispiece by 
Robert Dudley. Post 8vo. price 6*. gilt edges. 

" Of the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenamm. 

William Allair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " The Chan- 

nings. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. f 

price 2*. 6rf., gilt edges, 3s. 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings, from which neither old nor young 
can escape."— Bell's Messenger. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo., price 3.9. 6d. cloth. 
" One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared."— Charles SteggaU, 
Mus. D. t Cantab. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2s. 6d. 
coloured plates. 
" Full of fun and of good innocent humour. The Illustrations are excellent"— The Critic. 

WORKS BY M.BETH AM EDWARDS- 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, illustrations by T. R. 

Macquoid. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 3*. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

" One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the early days cf 
Mary Howitt."— Nonconformist. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine, 

By M. Betham Edwards. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
Price 3*. Gd. plain ; 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Blus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price 3*. 6d. plain; 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C, H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2s. 6rf. coloured plates. 
" Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— The Critic. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations, Fcap. Svo. price 6s. each giU edges. 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School Life in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
•• The author's best book, by a writer whoso popularity with boys la gve&tS'—Alheiueum. 

Guy liivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World. By A. Elwes. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By A. Elwes. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwes. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwes. 

Ocean and her Kulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfked Elwes. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters of Ava. By William Dalton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 
" A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodying much curious information." 
Jhutrated JSewt. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. II. Davenpokt Adams. 
" We trust Old England may over have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children tho noble lives of her greatest men." — Athenceum. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By tho Rev. H. P. Ddnster, M.A. 
" Conveys a good deal of information about the manners and customs of England and 
France in the loth Century."— Gentlemen'* Magazine. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. C. Bkouoh. With 16 Illustrations by C. II. Bennett. New 
Edition, lleviscd throughout. 
u Science, perhaps, was never mudo more attractive and easy of .entrance into the 
youthful mind."— The Builder. 

" Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most useful, 
books of the season."— Gentleman's Magazine. 
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The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Lady Thoma9. With Illus- 
trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2s. 6</. plain; 3*. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated by 
II. Weir. Second Edition. 2s. 6rf. plain; 3s. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Array during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3*. ; 
gilt edges, 3s. f>d. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Price 3*. ; gilt edges, 3*. 6rf. 
" These volnmes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the Army and Navy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do as was dared and done of yore." 



W. H. G. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5*. each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

*• There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which mokes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading." — 
Era. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English anthor who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure." — Illustrated New*. 

Will Weatherhelm ; 

Or, the Yarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth ; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 
3*. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 
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LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisuro 
Hours. By E. Landkllh. Two Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2«. 6d, 
" A new and valuable form of endless a.muaoment."—NoticonJbrmist, 



w 



The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. JbVurih Edition. 200 Illustrations. Royal 
16mo., price 2*. 6d. 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. New 
Edition, price 3*. 6rf., with the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
%* By this novel und ingenious " Pastime/' Twelve beautiful Models can 
be made by Children from the Cards. 

"At a delightful exercise of Ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker. "—Illustrated News. 
" Should be in every house blesaed with the presence of children." — The Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Lan dells. 
Price 2*. in a neat Envelope. 

" A most excellent mode of educuting both eye and hand in the knowledge of form."— 
English Churc/wtun. 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jan. Second 

Edition. Price lis. 6c/. plain; 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land.' "—Blackwood. 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGx. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son, Fourth 
Edition. Post 4 to, fancy boards, price 2*. 6d., coloured. 

" The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— The Critic, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bdrsill. First and Second 

Series, each containing Eighteen Original Designs, 2s. each plain; 2$,6d, 

coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced."— The Press, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM » ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5*. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.F. Second edition. Royal 16mo, price 3*. 6</. 
" A most delicious volume of examples."— Art Journal. 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations, Royal l6mo., price3*. 6d. 
" These stories are charming, and convey a general view of th6 progress of oar Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — Athefueum. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Royal 16 mo., 3s. 6d. 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6rf. plain ; 35. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.*' 
—Art Journal. 

Rhymes and Pictures. 

By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. Price 6rf. plain, 1*. 
coloured. 2s. Qd. on linen, and bound in cloth. 



1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 



4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign 



*„* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
price 2s. each, plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 

Fcap. 4 to., price 3s. 6d. plain, or 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 
" The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box." — Notes and Querie*. 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2*. 

Clara Hope ; 

Or, tho Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. Frontispiece by 
Birkct Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6rf. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
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Distant Homes; 



Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmeii. 
With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6</. plain; 4s. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

" English children Mill bo delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be* 
enabled to form pleasant and truthful conception* of the ' Distant Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred."— .4 thenaum. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Una. 8. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by II. Weir. 2*. 6c/. plain; Ss. Od. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Most amusingly and wittily told."— Morning Herald. 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 8*. 6c/. gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value "—Illustrated News. 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Blustrations by Richard Doyle. Beautifully printed. 

New Edition. Fcap. 4to. Price 2s. 6c/. plain ; 3*. 6c/. coloured, gilt 

edges. 

" In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book ft 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 
—Illustrated Times, 



Granny's Wonderful Chair; 



And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browne. Illustrations 
by Kenny Meadows. Ss.6d. plain; 4s 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

" One of the happiest blondings of marvel and moral we have ever seen." — Literary 
Qaxette. 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated by H. Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 2«. 6c/. plain ; 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among' the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt, 
Illustrations by Abrolon. Second Edition. Price 2*. 6c/. plain; 
3s. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 
"As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— Examiner. 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Illustrated by Alfred Cr owquill. 4to., price 8*. 6c/. 
plain; 4*. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

44 Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,' 
as a windfall from ' The Christmas Tree*."— Athenceum. 
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Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. Twelve Illustrations. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo.; 3*. Gi. plain; 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of c 
while seeming to address himself to the imagination. — T/ie Critic, 



method of conveying information, 



Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child ; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Bonico, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3*. 6d. cloth. 
" All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— Church and State Gazette, 

m 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6(L ; gilt edges, 4*. 

44 A book of unusual merit.*'— Church of England Quarterly. 

44 The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days 
of Miss Edgeworth."— Fraser's Magazine. 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Geraldixb E. 
Jewsbury. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s.§<L cloth; gilt edges, 4*. 

44 With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a simplicity, Miss Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a child."— Lady's Companion. 

The Discontented Children; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated 
by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Third edition, price 2*. 6</. plain ; 
3s. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 

44 We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."— Art Journal. 

The Talking Bird ; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kirbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Second Edition. 
Price 28. 6d. plain; 35. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
ThePrtu. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Ab80lon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, II. Wkir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3*. 6rf. plain; 7*. 6d. coloured; 
10*. 6<f. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2*. 6c?., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

Bv the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2s. infancy cover. 

" Magnificent in suggestion, arid most comical in expression ! "—Alhenctum. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of " Life ot 
Stothard," "Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3s. 6rf. ; coloured, gilt edges, 4*. Qd. 

" A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite reeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Journal. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. By Leonora G. Bell. Frontis- 
piece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6</. 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie." 
Illustrated by Absolon. 3*. 6 d. plain; 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. Illustrations by 
J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5*., cloth; 10s. 6d. antique 
morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen."— Art Journal, 

" A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type -and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books."— Edinburgh Guardian. 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Grey. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Royal 
16mo., 28. 6d. plain; 3«. $(L coloured, gilt edges. 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner."— Weekly New. 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated by Weir. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. Illustrations by H. K. Browns (Phiz). 
2*. 6d., plain; 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabby. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Price 2s. Gd. plain; 
3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of thepleasantest 
little books of the season." — Lady's Newspaper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 
price 2s., plain; 25. 6d, coloured, fancy boards. 

"Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere. — Spectator. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8?o, 
price 3*. 6rf. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harrison Wbib. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3*. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

*' Amusing, instructive, and ubly written." — Literary Gazette. 

"Mi's. Lee's authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— Centrum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Super-royal lGmo, 8*. Gd. plain; 5s. coloured gilt edges. 

\* May bo had in Two Volumes, 2*. each plain ; 2*. 6d. Coloured, 
Entitled " British Animals and Birds." *' Foreign Animals and Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Fagot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28. 6d. plain ; 3s. ed. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 3*. Gd.; gilt 
edges, 4*. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. Gd. cloth; gilt edges, 4*. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we over read."— Britannia. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. K. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. 8vo, price 10s. 6flf., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 
" The volume is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— Britannia. *' As full of interest as ot beauty."— Art Journal. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbebt. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. Qd. plain; 3*. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Sixth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, Is. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book." — Christian Guardian. 



Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2s. Cd. plain ; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain, 35. 6d. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16nm, 
price 2*. 6d. plain; 35. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d. each, plain; Is. coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffbrys Taylor. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 



" A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and Intel* 



ligence of young people." — Educational Time*. 



Good in Everything ; 



Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell, 

Author of •• Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbert. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. (id. coloured gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 

abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms." — Belfs Messenger. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young. Price W. cloth, each. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By CiiABLEg and Mabt Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

* # * The Twelve Volumes may bo had bound uniformly in a handsome 

cloth Box, price 15*. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Islo of Wight. 
By Airs. Loudon. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
" Full of Information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner."— Literary Gazette. 

Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal IGmo, 2«. Qd, plain; 3*. Crf. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthful pictures of e very-day 
occurrence." — AUienaum. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowdkn Clarke, illus- 
trated by Geouob Cruiksiiank. Fcap. 8vo, price 3*. 6rf.; gilt 
edge?, 4s. 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Berger. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2*. 6</. 
plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Coupes. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Price 3*. 6</., plain; 4s. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Price 2*. 6d., plain; 3«. 6rf., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 

Twenty-four Coloured Engravings. Price 1*., sewed. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment of children."— Examiner. 

Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. Price 3*. 6d, 
plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices; 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press.. Square 12mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 35. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Anelay. Royal 18 mo, price 2s. cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2s. Gd. plain; 35. Gd. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations ; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitto, 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3*. 6d. cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy"." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2*. 6rf. plain, 
3*. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 2*. Gd. plain; 3«. 6d. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. With numerous Illustrations. 3«. 6d. plain; 
and 4*. 6a*. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
3s. Gd. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkable 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3«.6d. plain; 4s. Gd. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkbt Foster. Price 3*. cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
Sowerby. 8*. Qd. plain ; or 6s. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2a. 6 d. plain; 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By the 
Author of " Always Happy/' Thirteenth Edition. Sixty Illustrations. 
2«. 6c/. cloth. 
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The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwbll. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain; 3#. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2a. 6/2. plain; 3*. 6cL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine ; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 28. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3*. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapbr. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH- 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 



8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



/ 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. 1*. 6 d. cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. Is 6d. cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirty Wood Engravings. Price 1#. cloth. (1*. &d. coloured,) 

The Cowslip. 

With Thirty Engravings, 1*. cloth. (1*. Gd. coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price 1*. cloth. 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price 3s. 6 J. each. 



1 . Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. History of Our Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard and Doo. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3*. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butlkr. Enlarged by the author's son, J. 0. Butler. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. 4*. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rkid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

" One of the moit sensible littlo books on the subject of Geography we have met with." 
—Educutiotuil Time*. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Largo Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. in tints ; 
5s. on Hollers, varnished. 
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Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 
tory of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS 'of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sewed. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The HistorJT, of England in Verse,. from the Norman Conquest to. the 
reign of QyEEN Victoria.; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in: , each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Thirteenth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5s. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12 mo, 5*. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milker. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5*. cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

. A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast. By Mr. Wadthier. On a 
large sheet 3s. 6df.; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

The Modern British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 

for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 

Second Thousand. As. 6d. cloth ; 5s. gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons. "—British 
Quarterly Review. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*s- Frontispiece by H. Weir. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d. 

" No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, should be 
without this merry manual." — Art Journal. 
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A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on .the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. By Parry Gwynnb. 11th Thousand. 18 mo. price 6rf. 

sewed, or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

" AH who wish to mind their p'* and g't should oontult this little volume."— G<?n#*man'# 
Magazine. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 1 8mo, 9 d. cloth.* ;* 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price Crf., or Is. Illuminatdd. 
cover, gilt edges. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances in edinmon use. Second Edition. 18 mo, Is. 6<f. 

cloth. 

" A little encyclopaedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every juvenile library." 
—Evangelical Magazine. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Petits Contes Mornux. With a Key to the difficult words and 

phrases. By M. dk la Voye. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Pott. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

By M. de la Voye. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 1 6mo., price 
Is. sewed*, Is. Gd. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. Now Edition. 6e/. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. Now Edition, 1*. sowed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language 
on the Plan of "Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2«, 
cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS.— A short and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

'* For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Mayo 
(National Society's Organizer of Schools) to the Worcester Diocesan Board of Education. 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
Third Edition, by Thomas Darnell. Price 1«. cloth. 

" Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's plan is not likely to do so on &ny other Morning Post. 



NEW WORKS ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

* # * Answers to the above, 1*. 6t/. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price 3*. 6<f. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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